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aye | tinually denied, and are probably all untrue. The Powers 
5 |. will not give up their proposal to fortify the Legations, and 


the Chinese Princes will not surrender their belief that these 
preparations are intended to control the Government. They 
therefore recommend continuing at Sian, and as their advice 
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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


$< 
HERE is still no war news of any importance, though 
at the moment of our going to press a despatch from 
Lord Kitchener announces the repulse of a determined attack 
on Lichtenburg, in which the Boer General Celliers was killed. 
Healso reports further important captures of guns, stores, am- 
munition, and live-stock by General French, while “ 979 Boers 
are known to be hors de combat since the Eastern operations 
(additional to last report).” Meantime, negotiations of grea 
importance are proceeding between Lord Kitchener and 
General Botha. What is the nature of these negotiations, and 
whether they are likely or not to succeed, has nowhere been 
stated, but we feel sure that the Government will not grant 
any terms that will embarrass them in the future settlement 
of the South African problem. It would be better to fight 
for another six months than do that. We would make the 
personal terms as easy and generous as possible, but make no 
political concessions. We may add that Sir Alfred Milner, 
who arrived this week at Pretoria, has begun by making two 
excellent judicial appointments. Mr. Rose-Innes is to be 
the new Chief Justice of the Transvaal, and Mr. Solomon the 
Attorney-General. 








At Bremen on Wednesday evening the German Emperor, 
after supping with the Burgomaster and the Senators in the 
vaults of the Rathaus, was driving to the railway station in an 
open carriage. Ina narrow street, while the coachman was 
obliged to drive slowly, a hard missile, said to have been an 
iron bolt, was thrown at the Emperor, which struck him on 
the cheek and inflicted a somewhat ugly gash. The Emperor 
apparently felt no pain, and it was only when he arrived at 
the station that his suite noticed that he was hurt owing 
toa small boy calling out, “I say! the Emperor's bleeding.” 
The author of the outrage, an epileptic lad of twenty, was at 
oncearrested. Apparently he had not premeditated the attack, 
bui simply threw the bolt at the Emperor in a temporary fit 
of madness and without knowing what he was doing. On ex- 
amination the Emperor’s wound was found to be more severe 
than was at first thought. He will probably be confined to 
his room for about a fortnight as the cut is “rather near the 
eye, and must therefore be treated with care.” All England 
as well as all Germany are delighted to think that the 
Emperor has escaped more serious injury, but till it is certain 
that there is no risk in regard to his eyesight there must 
naturally be some anxiety. 


Affairs in China do not advance. The question of execu- 


tions may be considered shelved, the most guilty, including 


Prince Tuan, having escaped with nominal penalties, but that 
of the Indemnities is hardly open yet. It may he fought over 
for months. Continual rumours of the return of the Court to 
Pekin are circulated by correspondents, but they are as con- 





is unquestionably wise from the point of view of the 
independence of China, it will probably be followed. The 
Court is said to be uncomfortable at Sian, but it will 
certainly not be free in Pekin. 


The desire for pomp is an inherent foible in the human 
mind, and is, we see, invading the United States. Mr. 
McKinley was “inaugurated” for the second time on 
March 4th, and a very large sum of money—though 
probably not the £800,000 reported—was spent in making 
the ceremonial magnificent. Troops were brought up from 
every part of the country; the American love for costly 
flowers was indulged to the full; and in spite of heavy rain, 
the taking of the oath under a semi-Royal canopy was wit- 
nessed by hundreds of thousands, who cheered Mrs. McKinley 
nearly as much as her husband. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court, it is noticed, took precedence of the diplomatists, which 
is contrary to international etiquette, but rather in consonance 
with American feeling that on their own ground Americans 
stand first. The ceremonial, though injured by the rain, 
appears to have charmed the people, and the wires were 
loaded with descriptions in which we note that reporters at 
all events admire everything except simplicity. Washington 
would probably have thought the whole scene very popular; 
but one wonders what the old homespun Puritans of the 
Kastern States would have thought of it. Would they have 
talked of “ Solomon in all his glory,” or of Belshazzar ? 


The notes of the President’s Inaugural Speech wereexultation 
in the prosperity of the States, and condemnation of those who 
think expansion outside the province or beyond the power of 
the American people. “ Our institutions,” said the President, 
“do not deteriorate by extension, and our sense of justice 
does not abate under tropical suns.” The nation would demon- 
strate its fitness to administer any new estate which might 
devolve upon it, and in the fear of God would “ take occasion by 
the hand and make the [territorial] bounds of freedom wider 
yet.” Asto China,the Government would show moderation. As 
to Cuba, she must have a Government “capable of performing 
the functions of a separate nation,” and of “conforming to the 
established historical policy of the United States.” The en- 
franchisement of Cuba must create a perfect entity, and not be 
“a hasty experiment bearing within itself the elements of 
failure.” As to the Philippines, the States must not abandon 
the “loyal” millions for the sake of “ disloyal” thousands. 
“ Force will not be needed when those who make war against 
the United States make it no more.” In brief, Cuba is to be 
a protected State, and the Philippines an American Colony 
with free municipal institutions. The Cubans, it is said, demur 
fiercely, and the Filipinos maintain their guerilla war, but the 
last chance of either disappeared when these words were 
uttered. Mr. McKinley is all-powerful till 1905, and he 
shoulders the “ white man’s burden.” 


The German Chancellor delivered on Tuesday along speech 
on the relations between Germany and England and Germany 
and Russia, which we have discussed at length elsewhere 
Here we may briefly say that he defended the Emperor's con- 
duct in England as prompted by “human” feeling, but declined 
to defend.the grant of the Black Eagle to Lord Roberts as 
that act was purely matter of the Sovereign’s “personal” 
prerogative. Friendship with England, if “parity of rights” is 
conceded, is German policy. That will not, it is hinted, lead 
her into any action distasteful to Russia. for “ these Empires 
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are united by momentous interests,” which may be an 
allusion either to Poland, always a bond between the two 
Governments, or to some future arrangement in China. 
There was no revelation of policy in any part of the speech, 
but it was officially admitted during the discussion that 
Germans had provided England with guns and munitions 
for the South African War, the defence being that otherwise 
some one else would have profited by the bargains. In all the 
speeches there is an evident anxiety to prove that the Imperial 
Government is constantly on the outlook to enrich its 
people. 


The cause of this tone is said to be a great increase of 
economic anxiety in Germany. Lean years are believed to be 
coming on. The taxation is very heavy, the expenditure in 
China is large, and the determination of the Agrarians to tax 
food makes household expenses larger. The enormous num- 
ber of industrial undertakings into which all Germany has 
plunged are less profitable than was expected, a severe 
“slump ” is feared, and from the way in which shares are 
held, an enormous number of households will be crippled if 
dividends are suspended. The number of persons out of 
work has greatly increased, and in some towns the authorities 
find it difficult to preserve order, an ominous fact noticed 
also in Austria. As the Government monopolises power, 
all unfavourable economic conditions are attributed to 
it, and a real period of distress would probably give 
birth to a strong Opposition. Add that Germany, though 
prospering of late, is essentially a poor country, and that the 
population increases at an extraordinary rate—it is now fifty- 
six millions—and we shall see that the Government has reason 
to be anxious and to put “economics,” in season and out of 
season, in the forefront. Its first object is to convince the 
people that a world-policy is a source of wealth. The German 
believes the assertion, but asks, sometimes angrily, for a little 
in hand. 


The struggle among the parties in Spain has ended in re- 
placing the Liberals in power. Seftor Sagasta has once more 
formed a Ministry, and has secured the support of General 
Weyler, who takes the portfolio of War, and is dreaded alike 
by the Army and the people. <A Dissolution will be ordered 
at once, and with the Queen-Regent favourable, the new 
Cortes submissive, and the Army well in hand, Sefior Sagasta 
hopes to get along to May, 1902, when the young King 
Alfonso XIII. reaches his majority, which is fixed in 
Spain at sixteen. With a King co young, the Premier 
and the Commander-in-Chief will be nearly absolute, and 
the Liberals, therefore, hope for a long term. They might 
have one if they could restore the finances and, by 
paying fewer officers much better, strengthen the discipline 
of the Army, but Spain always runs on one of those two 
rocks. The Queen-Regent has bestowed immense care upon 
the education of her son, but whether he will respond to it is 
not yet certain. The son of a father with ability, and a 
mother of definite and rather fine character, there should be 
hope for his country in him, but he is not physically strong, 
and a Spanish Court is seldom a healthy place. His heir is 
his sister, the Princess of the Asturias, and it was the chance 
of her accession which made her marriage to a Carlist Prince 
s0 obnoxious to the people. 


France, more than five are known to possess either aa 
bonds. 7 by 


In the House of Lords on Monday the Duke : 
an able speech, which, wlicetapdisly was ey et 
reported, drew attention to the present system of Pm 
administration. This gave Lord Wolseley the Sppecbiaen 
to make the complaints in regard to the position aa 
Commander-in-Chief which he has long been . 
desire. To one portion of Lord Wolseley’s complaint 
we are in the most determined opposition. He Ph 
the fact that the Army is under civilian control, and ne 
our system Chinese. We hold that supreme civilian con 
trol is not only essential from the political point of viens 
but that it tends to render the Army not less but an 
effective. When, however, Lord Wolseley desires to see the 
Commander-in-Chief’s position enlarged so that he becomes 
the expert and official head of the Army—i.e,, the official alfep 
ego of tho Secretary of State—we are entirely with him, fo 
we hold that by such a system the power of the Secretary of 
State is increased. Lord Wolseley’s other point was that the 
Commander-in-Chief should have the right to make his reports 
on the state of the Army public. That is, we presume, if and 
when he differed from the Secretary of State he should by 
able to print his views in the newspapers. This seems to ys 
an utterly impracticable suggestion. Let him put his protest 
on record privately in order that if a disaster comes from his 
advice not being followed he will not be liable to blame; but 
unless he resigns it is impossible that he should appeal to 
public opinion over the head of his chief. Besides, what is 
public opinion in this sense? Nothing but, as has been said, 
an amalgam of “newspaper paragraphs and prejudice,” 


known +, 


Lord Lansdowne's answer on tho abstract point in regard 
to the position which the Commander-in-Chief ought to oceupy 
was, in our opinion, no answer at all. As regards Lord 
Wolseley himself, it was effective. Lord Wolseley, he said, 
complained of not having enough to do, but, in reality, he 
had not managed to perform the very large duties thrown 
upon him by the Order in Council. He failed to warn the 
Government that Ladysmith was not a very suitable military 
station in case of war, and he also did not warn them that it 
would take more than one army corps to subjugate the two 
South African Republics. That, we take it, is a tre bill, 
As Lord Wolseley consented to retain the office of Com. 
mander-in-Chief, he ought to have done his best to work the 
system, even though imperfect. If he had, and so could show 
that he had, done all that he could possibly do, and had made 
himself master of the whole situation in the abstract and on 
paper, even though he had not been allowed to carry his pro- 
posals into practice, his case would he a very strong one. As 
it is, he can only show that he told the Government that they 
were wrong when it was too late. 


We cannot attempt to abstract the rest of the speeches 
made either on Monday or on Tuesday night, but we may note 
two points, one from Lord Rosebery’s speech and one from 
the speech made by Lord Salisbury. Lord Rosebery is, 
apparently, for more expert control, and so on the side of the 
military as opposed to the civilian element, but he sees the 
impossibility of calling in the public to redress the balance 
between the Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief. 
He found it very difficult to suggest a remedy, but would 


There is no doubt, we believe, that the French Senate will | apparently like a Committee of Parliament to meet the 
reject or emasculate the Anti-Millionaire Bill, but on | Secretary of State for War and the First Lord of the 
February 28th the Deputies inserted in the Associations | Admiralty, and their expert advisers, and in secret test by 
Bill a clause dictated by the same spirit. They passed | personal examination what were the real deficiencies of our 
by five hundred and ten votes to three the following} Army and Navy. In fact the Parliamentary Committee 
amendment :—“ Any association, whose acts are such as to | would act like auditors. There is something to be said for the 
falsify the normal conditions of buying and selling on the | plan no doubt, but might it not tend to weaken the responsi- 
money or business market, or to menace the integrity of the | bility of the two chiefs? What we want is to make them feel 
national territory and the Republican form of Government, | that it is personal ruin and disgrace for them if by neglect 
may be dissolved.” That clause, as it stands, enables the | they allow the Flect or the Army to fall into a condition of 
Government to dissolve any Trust which threatens to} decadence. Lord Salisbury’s contribution to the debate was 
monopolise any article. The Times correspondent thinks | highly characteristic. He in effect declared that it really 
that the Deputies, with an election in sight, are only playing | did not matter much what system was adopted. Success 
to the gallery; but when the gallery owns the theatre its | in reality depended on the men. If you got really good men 
opinion becomes important. It really looks as if the jealousy | all would be well, and only then. Of course, that is true in a 
ot the rich, always so vigorous in France, had been stimulated | sense, but even admitting that good men are the most 
by the Anti-Semite crusade into a passion. The fact is the | important element in all human transactions, it is always 





more curious because, of the seven million households in | better to have a reasonable and sound system than a bad oue. 
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eS 7 
+443 § the House of Commons on Tuesday ended in 
es core pa unprecedented scene. The House had gone 
: ma . mittee of Supply on a vote of credit of £17,000,000 
ed » Civil Service and Revenue Departments, and at mid- 
eg closure having been carried by a majority of 108; 
pe *n Nationalist Members refused to go into the Division 
I hes ‘when the main question was put. The Chairman 
having summoned the Speaker and reported what had 
. : 4, Mr. Gully named twelve Irish Members for obstruct- 
ny "course of business and Mr. Balfour moved their 
- ension. As the Irish Members refused to name tellers or 
ie the House when requested to withdraw by the Serjeant. 
at-Arms, the Speaker ordered their removal by force, the police 
were sammoned, and the twelve recalcitrant Members, in spite 
of a violent resistance, were one by one dragged or carried out 
of the House, struggling, shouting, protesting, and at intervals 
<inging snatches of “God Save Ireland.” On the following 
day the matter was brought up by Mr. Redmond, but the 
Speaker promptly decided that no question of privilege was 
involved. It was merely a question of order, and if, as 
alleged, two Irish Members had been suspended by an error 
of the Clerk, they must communicate directly with him before 
the matter could be brought before the House. 





On Thorsday night, after the House had rescinded the 
order suspending Mr. Jordan as made in error, Mr. Balfour 
in a speech of great dignity moved an amendment to the 
effect that when, in future, any suspended Member refused 
to withdraw, and force had to be used, he should be suspended 
for the remainder of the Session. After along and passionate 
debate, Mr. Balfour’s proposal was carried after an all- 
night sitting by 264 to 51 votes, the only serious amend- 
ment, that of Mr. Dillon, being negatived by a majority 
of $34 (413 to 79). An impracticable proposal by Lord 
Hugh Cecil that Members guilty of violence should be 
imprisoned found no supporters, the House realising that 
there was nothing many of the Irish Members would 
enjoy so much as a glorious imprisonment in great comfort 
at the hands of the brutal Saxon. We think Mr. Balfour's 
proposal was a sound one, and ought to have been passed 
long ago, but in our opinion a great deal too much has 
been said about the whole incident both in the House 
andin the Press. The Irish Members were merely playing 
a game, and it was absurd to waste breath talking about 
the dignity of the House, and the terrible dishonour 
suffered by the Mother of Parliaments, and so forth. They 
like to hear that. The House of Commons will survive their 
childish antics, and the policemen who got their shins kicked 
donot mind. They took the matter as philosophically as a 
nurse who is pinched while carrying naughty Miss Mary out 
of the drawing-room, and so should we all. For our part, we 
are by no means sorry to see the Irish Members in their 
simulated tantrums. They are never dangerous when 
they are noisy. Mr. Parnell, and not Mr. Dillon, or Mr. 
O'Brien, or Mr. Redmond, is the type of Irishman who is 
really dangerous, and fortunately for us the Irish Members 
themselves rid us of Mr. Parnell. 


A further recommendation of the Provisional Committee 
appointed to decide on the national memorial to Queen 
Victoria was issued on Wednesday. On Monday the King 
visited the various sites suggested for the monument in 
London, and discussed the proposals with certain mem- 
bers of the Committee. The suggestion now made is that 
the memorial should be erected either “in the neighbour- 
hood of the Abbey and Palace of Westminster or of Bucking- 
ham Palace,” and that it shall “include as its most prominent 
feature a statue of the Queen.” In our opinion the Bucking- 
ham Palace site is the best. 


The London County Council elections, which took place on 
Saturday last, have resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Progressives. The composition of the Council stands at 
present as follows :— 


Progressives... os ose seo “ae De 
Conservatives and Unionists... sia we 84 
Independents ... mie « 3 


But there are also the new Aldermen to be elected, which will 
further increase the Progressive majority. We cannot 
profess to be surprised by the result of the elections, 
for the Moderates had in fact no policy, while the Pro- 


gressives knew exactly what they wanted. We very much 
regret, however, that the Unionist party as a party should 
have committed itself officially to the Moderate side, and thus 
have given an excuse forthe absurd declaration that London has 
lost confidence in the Unionist cause. Nothing, of course, is 
further from the truth. What really happened was that those 
Londoners who took the trouble to go to the poll, and we 
regret to say that they were far too few in numbers, wisely 
banished from their minds all thoughts of Unionists or Home- 
rolers, and simply voted for the men who, in their view, 
would best look after their interests and best administer the 
affairs of the County of London. As our readers know, this 
is what we said they ought to do and wonld in fact do. The 
only result of trying to mix up Imperial and local politics in 
the London County Council elections has been to injure 
the prestige of the Unionist party. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Saturday last, the prisoner 
Bennett was found guilty of the murder of his wife. We have no 
desire to comment upon the verdict, which we have no doubt 
was entirely just, but we may note the strictures passed by the 
Lord Chief Justice on the behaviour of a portion of the Press. 
He was sure, he told the jury in his summing-up, that “they 
would agree that nothing could be more revolting, nothing 
more horrid to our ideas of British justice, than that a man 
should be tried and condemned by the Press, and it was 
his duty and that of the jury to see that no injury was done 
to the prisoner by this means; and equally they must not be 
diverted from doing their duty by regret for what the Press 
had done.” We entirely agree with the Lord Chief Justice 
that nothing is more important than to prevent trial by news- 
paper. We think it a pity, however, that the learned Judge 
did not go beyond a general condemnation. If he believed 
that there was any risk of a grave injury being done to the 
cause of justice, he ought to have used his power of com- 
mittal for contempt upon those responsible for the conduct of 
the offending newspapers. 


The Times Paris correspondent records a remarkable 
instance of the breakdown of the system of Protection. M. 
Méline and his followers have forced upon the Chambers 
taxes on imported corn so high that bread is dearer in France 
than in any country of Europe. The consequence has been 
an increased growth of corn, which has at last proceeded so 
far that importation has ceased, and the price at home is 
falling rapidly. The peasantry in despair are pressing their 
representatives, and it is now actually proposed that the 
State should pay a bounty of 7 fr. per quintal upon the 
export of corn, so tbat there should be less to be sold. 
Much the most puzzling fact about agricultural Pro- 
tection on the Continent is the little resistance it excites 
among the classes pillaged. Millions are taken from the 
citizen consumers in the shape of artificial prices, yet though 
large classes of them are poorer than in England, there is no 
serious resistance to the impost. The workmen seem to be 
bemused by the notion that Free-trade must reduce the rate of 
wages, and do not even notice that they are taxed often to the 
extent of a fourth of their earnings for the exclusive benefit 
of the possessors of the soil. If those possessors were rich 
men we should hear nothing but complaint, but as they are 
peasants the injustice excites no envy, and escapes attention. 








The Bishop of Stepney, Dr. Winnmgton Ingram, has been 
appointed to fill the vacant See of London. The appointment 


| strikes us as a good as well as a bold one. The Bishop is only 


forty-three yeurs old, and full of vigour; he has had a great 
experience of London work, first as head of Oxford House, at 
Bethnal Green, and then as suffragan Bishop of Stepney; 
and he is likely to exercise a considerable influence over those 
extreme Ritualists in his diocese with whom it will be almost 
his first duty to deal. We trust that though Bishop Ingram 
will bring to his work a great fund of energy, he will 
realise that his strength is not inexhaustible, and will 
organise his diocese on the lines we lately suggested. Let 
him have enough suffragans to cover the whole diocesan area 
completely, and let those suffragans act as Bishops of First 
Instance, while he acts as a Court of Appeal,—cr, to take a 
military metaphor, let them be the captains and he the 
colonel of the diocese. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


enone 
THE POSITION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


HE debate on the position of the Commander-in- 
Chief was thoroughly unsatisfactory. There was 
temper, there was wrong-headedness, there was inability 
to grasp the essentials both of the Cunstitution and of 
our administrative system, displayed on both sides, and 
in this orgie of angry talking and confused thinking the 
real issues went almost completely to the wall. We do 
not therefore propose to deal in any detail with the merits, 
or rather the demerits, of the debate, but instead to con- 
sider from the point of view of plain common-sense what 
ought to be tLe position of the Commander-in-Chief in our 
military system. What we shall say will probably please 
neither side in the faction fight which took place this week 
in the House of Lords, but we believe it will appeal to 
people in the country at large who want to see our 
military affairs placed on a businesslike footing. 
In dealing with the question one or two simple prin- 
ciples must be kept constantly in view. To begin 
with, there must be complete and absolute civilian 
control over the Army. This is a necessity, in the first 
place, because the nation means, and rightly means, to 
maintain a system under which Parliament is supreme, and 
has not the slightest intention of creating a military 2m- 
perium in imperio. We are not afraid of anything like 
militarism growing up in this country, but nevertheless 
we do not mean to give the slightest opportunity for that 
growth, But quite apart from this, civilian control at 
the top is essential to securing a sound Army. It is an 
entire delusion to suppose that the untrammelled experts, 
if left to themselves, would produce a better Army. They 
would in all probability produce a worse one. If you have 
the right type of civilian at the War Office, and if he makes 
a proper use of expert advice and opinion, you will get 
all that can be got by technical knowledge, and added to 
it a breadth of view and a common-sense spirit which will 
be of the greatest possible value. It is now admitted on 
all bands that Mr. Cardweli was the greatest of Army 
reformers. But he was a pure civilian who knew how to 
temper expert help and advice by the use of a sound 
judgment. It has been said, indeed, that no reform in 
tbe Army has ever come except from the civilian side. 
This is possibly an exaggeration, but undoubtedly the 
civilian element has again and again kept the soldiers in 
the right path, This is, of course, not because soldiers 
are stupider than civilians, but’ because in all businesses 
and great pieces of human machinery the man who comes 
with the fresh mind, unindurated by forty years of atten- 
tion to one particular set of details, can very often see 
things which are hidden from the expert. This prineiple 
is just as true in the case of the Post Office, or the Home 
Office, or the Local Government Board, or the Indian 
Viceroyalty, or the Colonial Office, or the Navy as it is 
in the case of the Army. Every great Department of 
State is the better for the ultimate control of the non- 
expert and non-official, The same thing is repeatedly seen 
in business. The man who comes in at the top, granted 
he is a man of sufficient calibre, will do better in the work 
of giving the final decisions in matters of policy than the 
man who bas too minute and technical a knowledge. The 
expert in book-keeping is not the best head of a bank, 
though, of course, without such experts the bank would 
have to stop business altogether. 


The first principle, then, to be insisted on is supreme 
civilian control at the very top. The next thing 
which we deem to be essential is « matter of administra- 
tion as it is practised in this country. It is that 
immediately below the supreme civilian head of a De- 
partment who changes every five years or so there shall 
be a permanent head of the Department, who shall be 
the official alfer ego of the Parliamentary chief. The 
permanent head is entirely subordinate to the Parliamen- 
tary head if and when there is any conflict of opinion, but 
the permanent official maintains contiuuity, and through 
him go all the orders of his chief. The permanent head 
is responsible to the Parliamentary for making executive 
the will of the latter. This system has been evolved in order 


continuity of experience which is essential 
ministration. It enables the civilian Secret 
to exercise a power and control which he could 
exercise if he dealt himself with all the detai 
all the chief clerks in his Department. 
policy and the permanent head of the Department cars 
it out. The Permanent Under-Secretary, of course pri 
exercises a very great influence on his chief. Sometj ee 
he inspires that chief, sometimes he alters proposals by 
showing that they are unworkable, but in any case the 
Secretary of State is able to get his will best accomplished 
because he has to deal directly with one permanent official 
who has control over the whole Office. It is sometimes sail 
however, that the Secretary of State would have a better 
and more complete control if he were, so to speak, his pe 
Permanent Under-Secretary, and could go to the ie 
of sub-departments and consult them and give ha 
orders direct. That,in our opinion, is an entire mistake 
A Department of State is like an orchestra, and the 
Permanent Under-Secretary is its trained conductor, If 
the Sreretary of State wants a certain piece of music 
played he will tell the conductor to have it played, and 
will hold the latter responsible for its due execution 
Snrely in this way he gets his own will carried out mors 
efficiently than if be were to insist on conducting the piece 
himself, in spite of his being without the requisite techni. 
cal knowledge. The fact that he does not give a direct 
cue to the first-violin or the bassoon does not in the 
least prevent his own will, and not the Permanent Secre 
tary’s, being carried out when the piece is performed, 


ary of Stat, 
NOt possibly 
Is and with 
He settles hig 


If we apply the principle we have just laid down to the 
case of the War Office, we see that what is wanted to 
make efficient that civilian control which we regard ag 
absolutely necessary is an expert head of the Army 
directly under the Secretary of State, who is entirely 
under the orders of the Secretary of State, and who sees 
his policy carried out, but who is otherwise supreme in 
the military Department. In other words, the Army 
wants the supreme civilian, but it also wants the supreme 
soldier below the civilian. Only by that means can the 
civilian Secretary of State—and through him Parliament 
and the nation — fasten responsibility on the right 
shoulders. But, unfortunately, under the system which 
now prevails we have no expert head of the whole Army, 
The nominal Commander-in-Chief is only primus inter 
pares, and the Secretary of State when he has settled the 
tune does not merely have to tell the conductor to get it 
played, but may have to interview the various players 
themselves. This system is supposed to give the civilian 
element greater control. In reality it gives it less, for 
it muddles away the responsibility for failure between a 
number of people. When at the end of October, 1895, 
the present system, under which there is no expert bead 
of the Army below the Secretary of State, but merely a 
number of heads of sections of the Army, came into being, 
we protested with all our might against what we de- 
scribed as “the appalling mistake” which we feared the 
Government were about to commit. We illustrated our 
protest by a hypothetical case in which responsibility 
might be frittered away under the new system. We will 
venture to quote the passage in question. The abstract 
argument is, we believe, as sound as ever, and it certainly 
gains point in view of the events of the last year anda 
half. Here is the passage :— 

“ Perhaps, however, the best way to realiso how undesirable is 
the scheme which .... it is to be feared we are 
about to see carried out, is to think of what becomes of 
the principle of responsibility in the case of a blunder. Snp- 
pose that war took place, and that almost immediately it was 
discovered that there existed a most serious deficiency in military 
stores. The country would ask the Commander-in-Chief what on 
earth he meant by allowing such a deficiency, and they would 
propose to make an example of him for so flagrant an act of 
neglect. But they would fail. The Commander-in-Chief would 
say,—‘I deplore the fact as much as any one, and should have 
liked to protest long ago against the prevailing state of affairs, but 
unhappily the matter was not in my department. The Secretary 
of State confers directly with the official whose duty it is to see 
to the military stores, and they settle it between them without 
reference to me. It is a bad system, but I did not invent it.’ 
Then the country would turn to the head of the department 
responsible for military stores, confident that at last they had 
got the author of the disaster. Again they would he foiled. He 
would say, and say reasonably enough,— You cannot blame me. 





that the nation shall beable to obtain Pariiamentary control 
and supremacy, while at the same time preserving that 


I was asked by tho Secretary of State to say what amount of 
stores should be kept in hand-for uso in England. I took 
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. calculations the Regulars, Reserves, Militia, 
al lg A England. I was never told, and did not 
snd that the moment war was declared thirty thousand 
eit en were to be added to the hom» Army by bringing white 
pe direct from India, and by putting native troops into 
taney ‘tar Egypt, and Malta. This, of course, utterly upset my 
= tions, for note that it is only by just the home supplies for 
caloa “thousand men that we are short. Blame, then, those who 
ge make my calculations on eo faulty a basis.’ Half-hopeless 
pen the country would, as a last resort, try to fix respon- 


of success, Be 
hii Secretary of State. But here, again, they would 
sity ot Be wn say,—‘ All I can say is that I ordered 


-3 Department to make the amplest possible preparations 
ha pyran I did not attempt to put any limit. That 
was a purely technical matter with which I was not competent 

deal. My policy was a sound one,—to have enough stores, If 
nas was a failure it was due not to me but to the absurd 
arrangement of 1895, under which there was no proper technical 

trol over the Army as a whole.’ In this way the responsi- 
bility for the blunder would be frittered away and lost altogether. 
It is a very different story when there is a real Commander-in- 
Chief. Then all responsibility must rest either upon him or on 
the Secretary of State. If the policy was faulty, then it is the 
Cabinet Minister who is to blame. If it was the tevhnical carrying- 
out of that policy, then the Commander-in-Chief must ber the 
burden. For example, in the case last stated, if the Secretary of 
State could say,—‘ lL told the Commander-in-Chief that the policy 
of the Cabinet would involve the bringing home of thirty 
thousand extra troops, and ordered him to make all the 
arrangements that this would necessitate, one of which 
was, of course, a due increase of stores,’ then rightly the 
country would blame the Commander-in Chief. Tf, however, it 
appeared that the Commander-in-Chief had writien a memo- 
randum warning the Secretary of State that more stores must 
be got in view of his policy, and if the Secretary of State had 
refused to sanction their preparation, then most assuredly the 
Secretary of State would be to blame. The responsibility for 
failure must rest on one of them personally, and could not be 
shifted or shuffled off. Look at it how you will, there must be 
some single person responsible for an army on its technical side 
In despotic or semi-despotic countries like Germany, that person 
is the Sovereign, and he is also responsible for the policy. In 
England we cannot have 80 simple an arrangement, but we can 
have a system under which one man is responsible for the policy 
that is to rule the Army, and another responsible for the technical 
side of the Army. This we might get by a Secretary of State 
for War and a Commander-in Chief acting as his official alter ego, 
—a soldier whose brain works the whole machine, subject only 
to the final control of the Secretary of State in all matters of 
policy.” 
We see no reason to change our view on this important 
subject. The belief we held in 1895 we hold in 1901, 
only strengthened. For exactly what we said would 
happen under the system inaugurated in 1895 has 
happened, There has been a breakdown, and there is no 
one on whom we can fix the responsibility, for that respon- 
sibility is distributed over so many people that it is 


utterly lost. 


The one argument of any apparent force that was used 
against the proposal to make the Commander-in-Chief the 
expert head of the Army was that he would have too much 
todo. But he would not have more to do than the Secre- 
tary of State now has, for he admittedly has to cover the 
whole ground, which is said to be too wide for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. If the Commander-in-Chief were the 
expert alter ego of the Secretary of State, as he ought to be, 
he would, of course, leave a great deal to the heads of 
Departments under him, but this would not prevent his 
supervising the Army as a whole. 


We hold, then, that the Government have made a great 
mistake in insisting on maintaining the present system, 
and we trust that in the interest of effective civilian 
control they may still modify the unwise decision of 
1895. But though we think this most strongly, we agree 
with Lord Salisbury that what is more important than 
any system is the question of the men who work it. Our 
trust, then, is that having so able and so active-minded a 
man as Lord Roberts in chief command under so strong 
and so vigilant a Parliamentary chief as Mr. Brodrick, an 
administrative custom may grow up under which the 
Commander-in-Chief will in practice, if not in theory, 
become the expert alter ego of the Secretary of State, and 
that this arrangement, having been first sanctioned by 
practice, will be ultimately laid down in an Order in 
Council. Only through the system of a supreme Parlia- 
mentary chief and an official expert supreme throughout 
the Army, but below and under the control of the 
Secretary of State, shall we obtain a really efficient Army, 
and know where and on whom to place responsibility in 
case of failure. 





COUNT VON BULOW’S SPEECH. 


ILLIAM II. made a most felicitous choice when 

he selected Count von Bii!ow-to be the new Chan- 

cellor of the Empire. The Emperor wanted a man who 
would be a competent Foreign Secretary, yet would follow 
instead of guiding his master’s policy, and would show 
himself at the same time an adroit manager of Parlia- 
ment, and he has found him. We have had oceasion to 
say so before, and the debate of Tuesday on the Imperial 
visit to this country has strongly confirmed our impres- 
sion. The Chancellor on Tuesday had to defend his 
master against an attack directed by feelings common to 
the whole nation, and to do it without revealing in the 
smallest degree that master’s real policy, and he succeeded. 
The German nation is at this moment in a fever of irrita- 
tion against Great Britain. The Conservatives, especially 
of the landlord class, always dislike England, as a Power 
which is great in spite of its liberal institutions and of its 
avoidance of conscription, which latter is an affront, and 
perhaps a menace, to the entire military caste. Ifa great 
country, reflective Germans say, can make itself felt through 
the whole world without a conscription, why are our chil- 
dren forced into barracks at the age most unfavourable 
to their careers ? The feeling of hostility is deepened by 


.the kindliness felt by German Conservatives for Russia, 


who, as they think, is the permanent foe of England, and 
who will be alienated by any goodwill shown towards the 
grand obstacle in her way. The middle class detest us 
as their only dangerous rivals in business, as possessing 
the wealth for which they thirstily long, and as impeding 
that expansion beyond seas from which they expect trade, 
and to which, were England but out of the way, they see 
their road so clear. But for England they might hold 
the tropical world in fee, and extract from it, as they 
conceive, endless treasure. The remainder of the 
people, including, we fear, the workmen, hate us for a 
reason which is too often forgotten. It seems to our 
countrymen in their self-depreciation incredible, but it 
is nevertheless a fact that the majority of Continentals, 
amazed at the steady progress of Great Britain towards 
empire and prosperity, believe that we are governed by 
statesmen, chiefly aristocrats, of marvellous farsighted- 
ness ard tenacity, who pursue steadily, unimpeded at once 
by morality and by resistance, one consistent design. They 
do not accuse us, as we accuse Russians, of wishing to 
conquer all lands till we are sole rulers of the globe, but 
of wishing to monopolise all sources of wealth till we alone 
of mankind are rich and comfortable. The Enclish, or at 
all events the Anglo-Saxons, they say, desire, and if care 
is not taken may obtain, the commerce of the world. From 
the Chancellor to the cabman all Germans believe this, 
and just now the conquest of the Transvaal, which they 
believe to be a grand storehouse of treasure to be had for 
the digging, has intensified their belief into a true con- 
viction. Under pressure of this idea they wish to mani- 
fest their wrath, not indeed by war, which is impossible 
until their Fleet is ready, but by every other means, p »pular 
and official, at their disposal. To find their Emperor 
therefore visiting Great Britain, swelling the pomp of a 
great British ceremony, displaying something like affec- 
tion towards the new British Sovereign, and bestowing on 
the conqueror of the Transvaal the highest honour at his 
disposal vexes them tothe bone. They are half inclined 
to believe that their beloved Emperor, in their minds so 
true a descendant of Hermann, has been captured by the 
English, and will henceforward pursue a policy directed 
towards English rather than German interests. It seems 
ridiculous, but our fathers believed the same thing for 
nearly a century about the house of Hanover, and would 
rather their King had married any decent English girl 
than a German Princess. It is, in fact, but a phase of the 
suspiciousness common to the dissatisfied. 

It was to soothe an ulcerated state of feeling like this, 
and not to answer Dr. Schiidler, that Count von Billow 
rose on Tuesday in the Reichstag and delivered a speech 
which is a marvel of almost cynical dexterity. He told 
his audience literally nothing, vet, with a single exception, 
he gave to every separate accusation a reply which is prac- 
tically unanswerable. The Germans are sentimental in 
their domesticities, so he told them that though, as 
Frederick the Great had said, “‘¢reat Sovereigns have no 
relatives in politics,” still the Emperor was human, and 
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desired to remain by the bedside of his dying grand- 
mother, and to express anew his friendship for his sor- 
rowing uncle. That was the single object of his visit, 
and if his human courtesy did tend to please the British, 


endeavour to use the Molteno incident asam 
public opinion here against the High Commissioner th 

have been sporadic outbreaks of attempts at coverin 
with obloquy, but recently there has been evidence of 


and had been warmly appreciated by them, surely that | concentrated effort to bring him into hatred and contempt 


increase of friendly feeling could be no matter of reproach. 
The permanent policy of the Emperor, “and I may be 
permitted to add, of myself also,” is neither pro-English 
nor anti-English, but “ entire maintenance of the political 
and economic independence of Germany,” and an insist- 
ence on “parity of rights” in our dealings with all 
nations, England included. That soothes the pride of 
Germany, repudiates the claim of England to special favour, 
say as regards the Yangtse, and at the same time cints 
that the Emperor means to secure for Germany everywhere 
as much as any other nation can obtain. That is most 
soothing, for economic parity with England is the very 
object which Germans most desire. As to the gift 
of the Black Eagle to Lord Roberts, that was difficult 
to explain away as an act of misunderstood sympathy 
with Mr. Kruger, but the Chancellor had a reply 
even for that complaint. The right of granting honours 
without reason assigned not only pertains, he said, to the 
Crown in Prussia by the practice of all Monarchies, but 
is actually recorded in words in Article 50 of the Prussian 
Constitution. What, therefore, could Dr. Schiidler mean 
by such an objection? That reply will probab!: not seem 
conclusive to the future historian, but it couid not be 
rejected in a German Parliament full of Prussians, and 
Count von Biilow glided away from that burning topic to 
the relations of the Empire with Russia. He became 
instantly grave enough, as befitted the chief Minister of a 
State into which Russia could pour at three days’ notice 
half-a-million of soldiers. Towards Russia, said the 
Chancellor, “we cultivate the most neighbourly and 
friendly relations. Great and momentous interests unite 
these two Empires, which, as I once said before, are 
separated by no differences which are essential or really 
profound, and above all by none which involve an insur- 
mountable barrier between them.” But even as regards 
Russia there must be “ parity.” In short, friendship on 
equal terms is the motto of German policy. 

The speech is a marvel of clever evasion, Nothing can 
be found in it which cau even be twisted into an exposition 
of policy, yet the German people are contented, for their 
master repudiates any undue favour for Great Britain ; 
the Russian people are contented, for are not Russia 
and Germany “united” by “ momentous interests”? and 
our own people are contented, for if there had been any 
latent hostility towards us in the Emperor's mind it would 
certainly have been reflected in the speech of his adlatus. 
Only a few cynical politicians will inquire what the deuce 
the situation means, why the Germans are so angry, why 
their Emperor is so friendly, why it is necessary to hint 
that Germany and Russia are pulling together, and why, 
above all, nobody in this country except Lord Salisbury 
knows what the precise relations of Germany and England 
at this moment are. Dves the Emperor approve our 
policy in Suuth Africa, as the gift of the Black Eagle to 
Lord Roberts appears to suggest ? Does he agree to the 
Russian occupation of Manchuria, as Count von Biilow’s 
aliusion to “momentous interests ” may be taken in some 
quarters tomean? Or has he some large commercial plan 
in his mind to which Lord Salisbury agrees, and which is 
to secure to German and Englishman a “ parity” of 
trading rights in China? These questions would all be 
treated in Germany as impertinent, but in this country 
they excite the curiosity of grave men, and we confess we 
rather wonder that in the Commons some one does not 
ask in regard to them, with the French Revolutionist, 
“What has become of the freedom of speech in this 
assembly ?” Certainly the reticence of the House, if it is 
wise, increases greatiy the responsibility of Lord Salisbury, 
who has not only to make politic arrangements, but to 
make arrangements which Hoglishmen will approve, with- 
out the slightest guidance as to what the will of the 


As our readers know, we did not before the outbreak 
the war always see eye-to-eye with Sir Alfred Milner 
his treatment of the South African problems. We thou ht 
for example, that he would have been better advised had ‘ 
given no countenance whatever to Mr, Rhodes, and made 
it plain that he had taken Mr. Rhodes’s true measure a 
realised that his blundering and blustering methods wer 
far more likely to ruin than to secure a firm foundation 
for the Empire in South Africa. During the past wae 
and a half, however, nothing could have been better than 
Sir Alfred Milner’s attitude. Under trials and difficulties 
of the most arduous kind he has borne himself with the 
utmost wisdom, dignity, and discretion. Surrounded ag 
he has been by pitfalls of all kinds, and the centre of ever 
form of ill-natured gossip, he has done his duty with : 
devotion of which we may all feel proud. No man during 
the war has been more severely tried, and no man has 
come better through the ordeal. But even if his condnet 
during the past year had not entitled him to the fullest 
possible measure of public confidence, as we hold it hag 
the aitempts to discredit him to which we have just 
alluded should make all men who love fair play rally to bim 
and give him their support. Sane and reasonable criticism 
should and would have been listened to and considered, but 
when attacks such as those on Sir Alfred Milner are made 
on a public servant there can only be one answer. He 
must be supported by al! who care for the honour of our 
public life. Those who have engineered the attacks on 
Sir Alfred Milner must be taught that the British people 
do not desert their servants under iire. 


Sir Alfred Milner bas this week begun his new official 
duties at Pretoria,—the duties of High Commissioner 
throughout South Africa and Governor of the annexed 
territories of the Transvaal and the Orange River Qélony, 
Only time can, of course, show how he will discharge these 
duties, but, in our opinion, the indications for success are 
most favourable. It is believed, or at any rate asserted, 
by the advocates of the Boer cause that Sir Alfred 
Milner will prove a harsh and unsympathetic ruler to the 
Boers. We do not believe it. We hold, instead, that he 
is more likely to show too much sympathy with the Datch 
point of view than too little. Our only fear is lest in his 
anxiety to be just to the Boers and to heal their troubles 
he may be inclined to overlook the sufferings of the 
Outlanders who were so cruelly driven from their homes 
in the autumn of 1899. The leaders of the Boers will be 
close at hand, their claims will be backed by most powerfal 
influences at the Cape, and on this side there will be 
a perpetual clamour for ‘ magnanimity.” Meantime, 
the claims of the rank-and-file of the Outlanders 
will be far less powerfully represented. The great 
companies and the capitalists will no doubt be able to 
obtain full recognition for their commercial interests, but 
the bulk of the Outlander population will be at first by 
far the weakest part of the population. We do not, of 
course, mean to suggest that Sir Alfred Milner will in 
fact neglect their claims, and, indeed, trust and believe 
that they will be fully beard, but if there is a danger it 
is to be found here and not in the neglect of the Boers. 
Our desire that Sir Alfred Milner shall show himself 
fully aware of the claims of the rank-and-file of the 
exiled Outlanders has a double foundation. In the first 
place, those claims are just because the Outlanders have 
suffered as much as the Boers by the war. Next, we hold 
it to be most importaat as regards the future welfare ot 
South Africa that the Outianders shall realise clearly that 
the Imperial Government is determined to protect them and 
do them right. If any other impression is allowed to 
prevail the Ontlanders may again fall under the 
influence of Mr. Rhodes, and he may again be given 
the opportunity of posing as the only man who really 








country as regards China really is. 





understands and sympathises with the British side in 
South Africa. Much of what has been wrong im 





THE DEAD-SET AGAINST SIR ALTRED MILNER. 
URING the past few weeks the advocates of the 
Boer cause have been engaged in making a dead- 


South Africa has come from the way in which during 
the last ten years an impression was allowed to grow 
up that the Imperial Government never dared, or at 
any rate, cared, to take the British side. Mr. Rhodes 





set against Sir Alfred Milner. Ever since the monstrous 





was not slow to seize on this fact. He never tired 
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: ightingly of ‘Downing Street,” and repre- 
é menting the only man who could and would right 
esnting 3 of the Outlaaders. We know what was the 
the ps attempts, but men have short memories, and 
— not doubt that if the Outlanders appear to be cld- 
we aldered by the Imperial Government Mr. Rhodes will 
Sho lighted to come forward as their leader, and that 
= will follow him, oblivious of the fact that he is more 
be likely to lead them into one of those quagmires 
hich the history of the Raid and of the Matabele revolt 
shows us that he has a special capacity for discovering. It 
i in our opinion, essential to the welfare of South Africa 
that Mr. Rhodes should, as far as_ possible, be prevented 
from interfering in the Transvaal. The most efficient way of 
keeping him out is to see to it that the Outlanders cannot 
reasonably say that their interests are being neglected 
in order to conciliate the Boers. We do not, of course, 
want to see the Boers dealt with harshly or oppressively. 
(On the contrary, we want them to have full justice, but 
we do not wish them to be conciliated by means which 
will make the position of those who fought against us 
better than that of those who fought on our side or 
endured two years of exile because the Boers had deter- 
mined to drive us out of South Africa. Remember that 
such a policy of conciliation, a policy directed towards 
saving the Boers from the consequences of the war they 
provoked, will not make the Boers our friends. By its 
means we shall not gain a single Boer, but we shall run 
the risk of alienating the Oatlanders, who will ask why they 
should not be as well treated as the Boers, and who will be by 
no means content to be told that there is not money enough 
to help everybody and that the Boers need help most. 
Fortunately, the Outlanders are naturally inclined to 
place the greatest cootidence in Sir Alfred Milner. Toa 
great extent, he now takes with the pro-British population 
jn South Africa the place once held by Mr. Rhodes, Indeed, 
we think it may fairly be said that just now his influence 
with them is stronger than that of Mr. Rhodes. Long 
may it remain so. As long as it does, there is little or no 
chance of Mr. Rhodes being able to pose as the only true 
Imperialist,and as the man who prevents “ Downing Street ” 
imperilling the most cherished interests of South Africa. 
It is because we are most anxious that Sir Alfred Milner 
should not. run any risk of losing the confidence of the 
pro-British section of the population that we hope he will 
resist the temptations with which he will be confronted 
to conciliate the Boers unduly. But though we point 
out the risk, we have, as we have said, every confidence 
that Sir Alfred Milner will escape it. He has shown so 
much judgment during the war that he may be expected 
to show as much after its close. 


We have only one word more to say. We may 
expect that whatever he does in the discharge of his 
new duties Sir Alfred Milner will be furiously attacked 
in the Afrikander papers at the Cape, aud by all the 
supporters of the Boers and by the Peace party gener- 
ally here. The Boers and Pro-Boers in South Africa know 
that Sir Alfred Milner understands them and their aspira- 
tions thoroughly, and that from their point of view he is 
the most dangerous of men. They will therefore leave 
nothing undone to get rid of him. The“ hunt of obloquy” 
with which he has been pursued at the Cape has been 
furious, but unless we are greatly mistaken it will prove as 
nothing compared with what we shall now witness, All 
ancient and modern history will be ransacked for com- 
parisons in regard to him, He will be cailed every name 
from Caligula to Bomba, and from Bonaparte to Timour. 
Ifthe public here are wise they will pay absolutely no 
attention to these charges, but will let them pass by in 
silence, When, if we may give an imaginary example, Sir 
Alfred Miloer is charged with having picked up a stone 
in his garden which had a striking resemblance to Mr. 
Kruger’s head, and having, in spite of the likeness, 
which he must have noticed, thrown it into a pond, we 
trust that no one will denounce the story or deny it, or 
expect Sir Alfred Milner to prove that there are no 
stones in his garden, but that the story will simply be 
ignored. Sir Alfred Milner has won the right to be left 
todo his work ja peace, and the way in which we can 
best help him to carry out his arducus duties is not to 
argue with his tradncers, but to treat them with silent 
contempt. 











Fair aud reasonable criticism on his policy, | 
however severe, will, of course, be considered on its' 
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merits, but personal detraction should not receive the 
compliment even of indignant protest. Let us leave the 
mud to settle by itself. 





THE SILENCE OF CHINA. 


Se the most striking, if not the most alarming, 

feature in this Chinese imbroglio is the silence of 
the Chinese. Europe has occupied and plundered the 
capital; the Powers have sixty-five thousand men en- 
camped in Chih-li; the Ambassadors of the West are in 
weekly controversy with negotiators appointed by the 
Court; the Consuls think that they influence the great 
Viceroys of the Centre and South ; hundreds of merchants 
are in daily intercourse with thousands of distributing 
traders; and still Europe knows for certain absolutely 
nothing about what China thinks. China is supposed to 
be seeking peace, but no European Plenipotentiary dares 
to approach the Empress-Regent, and settle with her face 
to face what she will concede, and what she wishes, and 
what, if peace is made, she hopes or intends todo. No 
one knows accurately where real power still lodges in the 
Empire, whether the fierce General Tung, who is supposed 
to control the Court, has a policy, or whether the acute 
old lady with eyes like gems, who every now and then is 
seen by some missionary borne in a palanquin through 
the streets of Sian, can still give an order which every one 
will obey. Great Chinese officials controlling provinces are 
every now and then represented to be “ greatly alarmed ” 
by decrees received from the new capital, but why they 
are alarmed on one day more than another no one can 
explain. It is uncertain whether troops are gathering 
round Sian, uncertain whether the Viceroys are raising 
forces, uncertain whether the great organisation of volun- 
teers called the “Boxers” has broken up or is silently 
accumulating arms. It is even uncertain whether a 
famine bas or has not devastated Shensi, the latest 
rumour being that this ghastly story is only circulated to 
discourage a German invasion of the province. No one 
knows why the Court, which declared war on Russia, is 
now inclined to yield to demands which virtually include 
a cession of the old patrimony of the dynasty, or why it 
believes, as it obviously does believe, that time must be 
entirely on its side. The key-stone of all negotiations is 
declared to be the return of the Court to Pekin, where 
European influence can reach them, and even about this 


' there is a rumour a day, the general drift being that the 


utterly powerless Emperor, who looks in the missionary’s 
description as if he had taken to opium, will return, 
while the all-powerful Empress-Regent will remain at 
Sian,—a nearly impossible arrangement. Above all, no 
one even pretends to know what the people of China, those 
three hundred millions whom diplomatists treat as a 
negligible quantity, think about it all. For months they 
have seen everything they reverenced insulted, the 
grandeur of China ridiculed, the “ sanctity ” of China un- 
veiled ; they have heard of demands for the execution of 
their chief men; they are awaiting demands for enor- 
mous indemnities; yet so far as appears they might be 
non-existent. The thoughts that must be thought in 
their thousand cities and ten thousand villages, the talk 
there must be among that ruling caste of Mandarins, are 
as completely hidden from us as the thoughts of the 
Sepoys in 1857 and the talk of the Subahdars were hidden 
from their English officers. The impenetrability of the 
veil is the more amazing because the brightest officers at 
the disposal of eight Powers must be endeavouring to 
pierce it, because there must be thousands of potential spies 
to be bought with gold—there are thousands of Chinese 
Christians and Mahommedans—and because the Japanese, 
who in their war were always well informed, appear to be 
as ignorant as ourselves. An entire people, the most 
nomerous in the world, must be engaged in a conspiracy 
of silence, and whatever their politics, or their business, 
or their habitats, must be resolved to give the foreigner 
no acenrate information. ‘That this was possible before 
China had been defeated we all know from the thick veil 
which dropped over Pekin before the Legations were 
relieved, but why dogs it continue now? Are we contend- 
ing with a Court only, or a Court and an Army, or a 
Court and an Army and the most numerous of peoples ? 
This silence, which, though our people do not think so, 
may conceal a terrible menace, is a partial excuse for the 
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feebleness which all Europe is betraying at Pekin, but it 
does not in any way remove the dangers which that 
feebleness provokes. The endless delays which we permit 
involve endless expense, which ‘all countries are not as 
willing to bear as we are. The Germans who are taxed 
for the war will be vexed to despondency if the Emperor 
comes away without having secured some large concrete 
advantage either in territory, or money for the new Navy, 
or commercial privileges. Russia keeps calmly moving 
on, and will, it seems evident, emerge mistress of 
Manchuria, and with ill-defined claims to supremacy 
in Mongolia, which will be valuable as soon as she 
can build a railway there. Japan thereupon announces 
that if such concessions are made she must claim 
a concession too, and we may be certain that 
Germany and France will not be long in the rear. 
We have some doubts even about Great Britain, The 
Government, we feel confident, is sound in this matter ; 
wishes, that is, for no territory in China and no special 
privileges, but only for an open market with all States 
psying the same tariff ; but we distrust the moderation of 
our people when they fancy that they are being left out 
in the cold. The progress of Russia in particular pro- 
vokes them. They will not see that this progress is 
inevitable, that Russia must go to the water if her vast 
Asiatic dominion is to be of any value, and that as far as 
we are concerned she had much better stretch towards the 
Pacific than towards the Indian Ocean. They fancy that 
our trade will be banned, and forget that it is not banned 
either at Riga or Odessa, and that Russia, loaded with 
new and costly dominion, will desire before all things to 
make that dominion pay by extensive commerce, Above 
all, they forget in their tretfulness that if they will but 
stand aside they will be supported by America in insisting 
on the “ open dvor,” which in the face of such an aggre- 
gate of sea-power Russia must grant, and, with her 
territorial aspirations realised, would grant willingly. 
The whole of the Powers concerned are, in fact, in an 
angry fidget, and the longer the delay lasts the more 
exasperating will that fidget become. The Anglo-Chinese 
already want an ultimatum sent to Russia. 


There is no remedy for this situation if we are 
bound to Germany by secret agreements, but if we are 
not our policy is to quit Pekin, to let the remainder of 
Europe bamper itself with Chinese territory if it pleases, 
and to demand as the price of the quiescence of our 
Fleet that there shall be as regards commercial affairs no 
favouritism whatsoever. China is to be open throughout 
her provinces to all traders, who again shall pay dues 
under an equal tariff, If we will adhere resolutely to that 
policy we shall carry it, tothe immense advantage of our 
trade, which will then have all China for a market, 
whereas 1f we protract negotiations, and listen for six 
months longer to stories of other Powers’ designs, we 
shall get nothing, except, indeed, opportunities of going 
to war upon ground which we cannot reach, with no 
allies except Jspan and China, two States of whose 
powers, motives, and secret ambitions we are still pro- 
foundly ignorant. And for what are we to go to war? 
To secure a trade which we can secure, if we will let the 
rest of the world alone, without firing a shot. If Europe 
likes to try the awful experiment of governing China, let 
it. Our business is to trade with it, and to secure that 
right of trading the sooner we disappear from Pekin and 
all North China the better. All the shilly-shallying now 
going on only increases the chances of some event, or some 
cowbination, which will plunge us more deeply into the 
Chinese swamp, or compel us to threaten war with Powers 
who in this matter are doing us no substantial harm. 
Imagine our people, already overburdened, fighting to 
prevent somebody else from getting Mongolia or Shan- 
tung! We might almost as well fight for trading privi- 
leges in the moon, 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 


“ N? good,” says the typical old salt in some seafaring 
novel—* no good ever comes of changing a ship’s 


name.” The organisers of the Moderate defeat in last 


Saturday’s election would have done well to bearthismaxim 
in mind. They might still have been defeated, but they 
would have been very much better off in tne matter of 
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have said, was really with us—so long as the abstent; 

are sO numerous there is no fraction of Opinion, ho we 
apparently feeble, which cannot set up this claim ey 
comfortable assurance that there is no means of bs 
proving it—but what are numbers without organisati . 
The result has shown that they are at all events woe 
than numbers with an inappropriate organisation ne 
municipal voter may not havea very lofty intelli gene .. e 
if he knows anything it is that a candidate's views pe 


gas and water will not be in the least affected b hi 
about the war in South Africa. Organisation ig ia 
lent thing at election time, but it may be bought to. 


Views 
excel). 


and it certainly was bought too dear in the ca 
instance. The Moderates have always been accused of 


caring less for the County Council than the Progressiy 
and in a certain sense this charge is well founded Th 
Moderates have more often had other interests ame : 
which their attention has been divided. A man tho | 
in the Commission of the Peace for his own county, js bs 
active member of several County Buards, and is perhaps in 
Parliament as well, cannot give the London half of his life 
the same attention as the man who cares for no affairs but 
these which are transacted in Spring Gardens. In theor 
of course this disadvantage may equally belong to a Pro. 
gressive, but in fact it belongs to the Moderates in a 
larger degree. The change of the party name suggests that 
the Moderates thought it a positive advantage, They seemed 
anxious to show—at least this is the only rational account 
that can be given of their action—that the chief thing that 
any Moderate cared for was the interest of the political 
—_ to which he belonged. London business might 
ook after itself; the great point was to ensure tho elu. 
toral machinery of the Conservative party being well oiled, 
This is not a promising way to secure the votes of men 
who are apt to think their local affairs of very great im. 
portance. They are more likely to be irritated by the dis. 
covery that the contest in which they take so keen an 
interest for its own sake is chiefly valuable in the eyes of 
the party managers as a means of keeping the Unionists 
together in the interval between one Dissolution and 
another. They take their gas and their water more 
seriously, and they fail to see any nec-ssary connection 
between political and municipal orthodoxy. Supposing 
that politics had been kept out of the election, a Pro-Boer 
might now and again have asked the vote of a convinced 
annexationist, or a convinced annexationist might 
oceasionally have discovered that his views on the vital 
question of taps were indistinguishable from those of a 
Pro-Boer supporter. But there would have been nothing 
unholy in such an alliance when it began and ended in 
the region of local politics. Certainly it would have served 
the Conservative turn better than the recent exhibition of 
the feebleness of political identity when weighed against 
differences as to the best way of spending the rates. 


A party which has to borrow an organisation is not 
likely to have much of a policy, and except when the 
character and object of the election were frankly put on 
one side, and the victory for which the candidate was 
working treated as an additional triumph for his Mayesty’s 
Ministers, the Moderate candidates seemed unable to give 
any clear account of why they were standing or what 
they meant to do if they should be elected. If the 
Moderate pirty in the Council had had a perfectly 
clear record this might have mattered less. But it 
had not a clear record. Either from its fault or from its 
misfortune it had become associated in the popular 
mind with monopolies of various kinds, It was charged, 
quite unfairly, no doubt, with preferring the interest 
of this or that company to the interest of the come 
munity. It was believed to be content with a svstem by 
which the supply of a cardinal necessary of life or the 
rendering of a great public service is entrusted to @ 
private corporation which regards both as means of earn- 
ing a dividend for its shareholders. That is not a good 
character for a party to bear which seeks to persuade 
Londoners to give it the conduct of their municipal 
affairs. It was a particularly bad character for it to bear 
just when these companies were giving, or were &up- 
posed to be giving, an object-lesson in their powers of 
causing annoyance. The new regulations which the 
water companies proposed to make in regard to supply and 
storage may have been perfectly reasonable. They 





accounting for their reverse. 


London, they might then 


may have been intended only to check avoidable 
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But they were not so explained by the 
Moderate candidates ; indeed, they seemed in so great 

hurry to dissociate themselves from the water 
a ‘gin regard to them, that they were naturally 
companies In reg Ade teat We. a A 
hought to be ashamed of their friends. e do no 
‘ hat any other course would have made their election 
say t poten The Moderate candidates had got mixed 
pc the companies, aud they had to bear the conse- 
ad a But it was the fault of the Muderate party, as 
goed that it had never made its position in regard 
: the water companies plain. It might have done so 
easily euough. It might have said: ‘These companies 
came to the rescue of London when the old supply had 

‘ven out, or was Do longer wholesome, and though their 
abject in doing so was the payment of dividend to their 
shareholders, yet in furthering this object they did save 
London from a water famine.’ Doubtless such a record 
as this entitles the companies to justice, and even to 
liberality, in the assessment of compensation, But it 
entitles them to nothing more, It constitutes no reason for 
retaining the supply of a necessary of life in private hands. 
It does not exempt those who are charged with the burden 
of London administration from taking into account the 
future insufficiency of the supply which is all that the 
companies can depend on, or from taking measures to 
supplement that insufficient supply from a new and more 
distant source. Ilvwever good the case of the water com- 
pavies may be, the powers they exercise over the individual 
consumer are too large to be defended on any other plea 
than the absence of a public authority to which they may 
be more fitly committed. That plea ceased to be available 
when the London County Council came into being. 

Even in a matter in which the Progressive party have 
been clearly mistaken the Muderate trumpet gave no certain 
sound. Itthose who blew it had challenged the whole Pro- 
gressive policy as regards the housing of the poor on the 
lines lad down in Miss Octavia Hill’s letter in the Times 
of Monday, they might bave furnished many of us an 
adequate reason for voting for them. The Progressives 
propose to spend a million and a half in building suburban 
cottages. The effect of this must necessarily be to stop 
all similar building, either by private builders or by 
philanthropic societies. The rivalry of the London 
County Couucil armed with an unlimited power of draw- 
ing upon the rates is enough to warn off any less amply 
equipped rivals. We know that it will do so in the 
furure because it has already done so in the past. 
Miss Hull remembers the dawn of the time when people 
came to see that “ satisfactory houses under good manage- 
meut would pay,” and it was largely due to her efforts 
that this discovery was so effectually acted on. ‘ Count- 
less good houses at reasonable rents were built ; numerous 
societies grew up, never at any moment crippled for want 
of funds; and the whole problem was being well and 
rapidly dealt with.” How bas this state of things been 
changed? What is the explanation of the puaralysis 
which has succeeded to enterprise? The action of the 
County Council. The prospect of municipal intrusion into 
thefield already in process of vccupation bas driven out those 
who had first taken possession of it. Neither the private 
builder nor the philaatnropic society can risk theruin which 
would certainly overtake the weaker combatant in so un- 
equal a strife. It is not only that he has to pit a limited 
capital against one that is practically unlimited, or that, 
at all events in the case of the private builder, he must 
ix his rents at a figure which will give him a living return 
for bis outlay, whereas in the case of the County Council 
there is no one who has to live out of the rents. It is 
that such houses as he possesses have to contribute to the 
Tates out of which the rival houses are built, and that the 
more the County Council undersells bim the larger will 
be the rates levied on his houses. Such a combination of 
disadvantages as this is enough to break down any enter- 
Prise, private or public, which bas not the rates behind it, 
and in the end to throw the whole business of housing 
the London poor on the County Council. Perbaps in the 
three years during which the Moderate minority will have 
no share whatever in shaping municipal policy they will 
employ their ample leisure in watching the working out of 
this insane scheme in order to lay its consequences before 
the electorate three years hence. The cold sbade of an 
position too weak to exercise any useful control or the 
Majority may, if properly used, prove favourable to the 
*volution of a volicy, 


waste. 





CHARITY. 


CHANGE which from an intellectual point of view s 
rather noteworthy is said to be passing over the 
philanthropic world, a world as separate and nearly as well 
defined as the world of politics, of fashion, or of interest in 
science. Itis said that the belief in the obligation and the 
usefulness of charity is dying away among the young, who 
are embracing in larger and larger numbers the Collectivist 
view of the proper remedies for poverty and distress. The 
funds of the different societies do not as yet suffer much, 
because the purse-strings are in large proportion held by the 
old, but their managers discern, or think they discern, .a 
growing reluctance in the young to join them, a growing 
belief that charity properly so called is inefficacious, and even 
an impediment to those national and municipal rearrange- 
ments upon which for the future we must depend. Mr. Loch, 
the well-known general secretary to the Charity Organisation 
Society, recently expressed that view rather strongly in a 
speech to the Council of the Association, and we have heard 
something very like it from men connected with the manage- 
ment of hospitals. As all philanthropic efforts ultimately 
depend upon ideas, and as this one may have wide effects, it 
may be worth while to examine for a moment the grounds 
upon which it rests. It has undoubtedly a certain primd- 
facie plausibility. That the habit of dispensing charity 
sweetens the character, and restrains the thirst for personal 
prosperity which is a bad note of our day, is conceded on all 
hands, but it is said that we consider too exclusively the 
motives of those who give, and not the effect of their gifts 
either upon society or their receivers. The latter are more 
or less degraded in their self-respect and weakened in 
character, while society suffers both from an _ increase 
in the visibleness of inequalities, and a diminution in the 
willingness to permit large and trenchant remedies to be 
tried. The community, it is argued, ought to be so organised 
that charity shall not be needed, and it will never be so 
organised while liberality is extolled as a virtue in the 
well-to-do. The action of Collectivism, it is said, as shown in 
the English Poor-law, removes or alleviates more suffering of 
the acuter kind than all the charitable agencies of the country, 
and the same principle might be so applied in various ways 
as to cure finally all the ills which, while they exist, excite in 
the sympathetic the feeling that if they do not give they 
themselves will be uncomfortable. The change from one 
system to the other would, it is admitted, produce some 
temporary misery, but it would be short, and society, shocked 
and terrified by the scenes it would witness, and perhaps by 
the consequent resistance from below, would be rebraced in 
mind and ready for the adoption of a more scientific system. 
There is something in the argument, unpopular as it may 
be. It has long ago been remarked that charity is the only 
Christian virtue which does not benefit all it affects, the 
receivers, who ought to be better for exciting it, being very 
often the worse. The man who is perpetually distributing 
seldom suffers, except frequently in an exaggerated reluctance 
to further social changes, and occasionally in a certain 
reduction in his perspicacity, but the man who is perpetually 
seeking charity almost invariably does. His moral backbone 
gets limp. He becomes impatient of the great law which has 
settled that without sweat there shall be no food, he gradually 
ceases to be grateful, and he is exceedingly liable to become a 
confirmed liar. The confirmed cadger is apt to be, if a man, a 
very base person, and if a woman, a very helpless one, the 
woman perhaps suffering morally less because she has been 
accustomed for generations to a position of dependence, and 
has, therefore, less self-respect to overcome. Where there is 
no expectation of charity the habit of thrift develops, and 
though thrift may grow into a vice, there can be little doubt 
that the practice of it materially strengthens the character, if 
only by fostering the capacity to endure—a real bone in 
mental habit—and by compelling a customary and, as it were, 
automatic self-reliance. It is also most true that charity, if 
strongly believed to be a virtue, does check the social arrange- 
ments which would render it unnecessary, Catholic countries, 
for instance, in which charity is preached as a duty, avoiding 
Poor-laws, and even Protestant countries shrinking from 
that universal provision of hospitals out of rates which would 
seem to be a logical and necessary complement of any 
scientific Poor-law. We are not quite certain, either, that the 
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result of immense liberality in gifts for education, such as | which condemns the curmudgeon is justified 
exists for example in this country, and maintains the | experience. “He ain't got no bowels,—nor much braj 

voluntary system, does not rather deteriorate education | neither,” is a popular verdict usually found true re 
generally, the community fighting over some of its objects | lastly, there is the question of Christianity, There ie 
instead of applying its whole stock of wisdom to make educa- | notion quite curiously widespread among very good peo : 
tion effective in forming character as well as stimulating the | that the “charity” which is greater than faith and nbn 
mind. The loss of the “voluntary system’’—which is only | means love, or at least benevolence in its wider and diplo 
another name for charity directed to educational purposes | matic sense, und that the giving of money is, pear te: 
—as matters stand would be a very great one, but it is | peremptory part of the Christian ethical scheme, The inter. 
difficult to feel sure that if the system disappeared the | pretation of St. Paul's words is correct, but not the deduction 
community would not coalesce in establishing an education | for few of the commands directly uttered by Christ are 
With a wider grasp, and a stronger “bite” upon the people. | peremptory as those which prescribe free giving. His teaching 
We have not the facts sufficiently before us to quote them | is penetrated through and through by the spirit of the order 
with confidence, but we have a strong impression that in | recorded by Matthew in his report of the Sermon on the 
parts of Germany, especially Rhenish Prussia, results are | Mount. “Give to him that asketh of you, and from him tha 
obtained from which we have much to learn, and certainly the | would borrow turn not away.” Those words matter little ty 
Scotch were almost made hy their tax-supported dominies. the scientific dreamer of the Continent, but we doubt Whether 
in England disbelief in their authority is at all widespread, 


————____ 


Nevertheless, though we have a certain respect for the 
Collectivist argument, which in this instance is intended to 
produce a strong rather than a comfortable people, we regard 





the case for the other side as quite unanswerable. To begin 
with, some evils inherent in philanthropic action by the State 


are entirely ignored. That action always develops in time a 
notion of right in the receiver, and with it a hardness most 
unfavourable to character. ‘ Why should I save,” says the 
labourer, “when my saving only benefits the ratepayer?” 
The officials of the Poor-law and the managers of the charities 
which give pensions or places in almshouses are constantly 
shocked by refusals to aid bedridden or incapacitated parents 
because such aid will “only go to relief of rates,” a callous 
sentiment, it may be remarked, which spreads more exten- 
sively in proportion as outdoor relief is granted. The great 
increase in the practice of “desertion” of which Poor-law 
Guardians complain, though ro doubt due in part to the in- 
creased ability of women to support themselves, is directly 
fostered by the same idea. The State, too, or the munici- 
pality, being supposed to have endless resources, whenever 
it makes promises becomes every one’s prey, a fact which 
will be acknowledged by every one who has had to 
deal with the question of Reservists’ wives, and which 
in the end spreads pecuniary demoralisation broadcast. 
Those who doubt have only to read the Reports upon 
the old Poor-law, or, if those are too heavy for them, 
Miss Martineau’s forgotten but admirable stories on the 
same subject. We will not press the economic argument 
which destroyed the old system, because to most Collectivists 
economy is only “the dismal science,” but their abler converts 
will admit that personal pride enters largely and beneficially 
into character, and that the publicity essential to State or 
municipal philanthropy grievously impairs it. Charity, to be 
useful at all, must often be secret, and even they would 
hardly authorise public authorities to grant secret benefac- 
tions. A kind of charity which goes on endlessly throughout 
the Empire, assistance to poor relations, must stop if charity 
is declared to he in se bad, to the frightful relaxation of the 
household bond. So must pensions to old servants, and the 
kind of assistance, varying every month with circumstances, 


THE CHARM OF THE BOOK OF Jop, 
ANY persons, doubiless, like the present writer, can 

recall the time in early life when they turned fron 
some parts of the Old Testament, recording the Kings and 
battles of Israel or the Mosaic legislation, to the poetic idealism 
of the Book of Job. The “ eternal argument” there unrolled 
in such noble language may not have heen understood, but 
the poetry could not be hidden. It has attracted all thinkers, 
and unlike some literature which appeals to thinkers, it has 
always been one of the favourite books of men of letters, 
Goethe drew his “Spirit that denies” in the Prologue in 
Heaven from the figure of the Adversary in Job. In each the 
idea is the same. Man's ideals and aspirations, his faith and 
love, all glowing as in the breast of God, are met by the dark, 
cold spirit of the doubt which believes not in human good. 
ness, actual or possible. The fiend in either case seeks the 
destruction of the hero, and thinks this an easy task, and 
God lets him have his will, knowing that the corrupt will 
defeats its own ends. One of Froude’s finest essays dealt 
with this wonderful book. Carlyle quotes it with enthv- 
siasm in “Hero Worship.’ Tennyson loved it, and here 
and there we trace its influence on his mind. To no 
lover of the sublime, to no thinker on the great ever- 
lasting problems, can the Book of Job fail to prove of 
perennial interest. We note, therefore, with approval and 
interest, a valuable little work, “The Book of Job,” translated 
and annotated by F. H. Wilkinson (London: Skeffington and 
Son). This translation does not always reach the massive 
grandeur of the Authorised Version, which is a specially noble 
piece of English, but it is more accurate, and in some cases 
reveals to the English reader the true meaning which the 
Authorised Version sometimes obscures. 


Mr. Wilkinson thinks that the Book of Job was written bya 
Hebrew during the Exile. The present writer agrees with this 
view, but not on grounds of scholarship. The early Hebrew took 
the view that the tests of divine favour and approval were to be 
found in earthly prosperity. Flocks and herds in abundance 





which in scores of thousands of households enables people to 
live decently who would rather starve, and often do starve as | 
regards warmth, rather than depend on the public charity | 
which demands such an exposure of their position. The | 
State can, of course, provide for orphans, and, even though | 
that is more difficult, for the incompetent—the folk who in | 
Suffolk used to be called the “shanny,” an untraceable word 

intended to describe people who were not idiots yet were not | 
“all there”—but the State is the worst of foster-mothers, | 
caring little, indeel unable to care much, for wise | 
development of character. 
too, for charity u nexus between classes—not a | 
great deal, perhaps. for class hatred is feeblest in | 
England, where the Poor-law is established—and very much | 
for the immense deterioration of character among the well-to- | 
do were charity extinguished. We all know the kind of man | 
who, paying heavily, as he thinks, towards State relief, refuses 


There is something to be said, 


were the lot of him who had kept the commandments of the 
God of the Hebrews; poverty and distress the curse of him 
who disobeyed. The Mosaic directions seem to have assumed 
this mode of divine justice. But the facts of life are against 
such a view, admirably stated by Bacon when he said that 
adversity was the reward of the New Testament as 
prosperity had been of the Old. The experience of Israel 
gradually led to a reconsideration of this assumption that God 
showed his preference for the good by liberal distribution of 
flocks and herds. The Psalmist sees the wicked flourishing 
like a green bay-tree, and is evidently staggered by the fact. 
The Exile marks the rise of a new and higher moral concep- 
tion for Israel. The prophets bade the nation take heed of 
the moral law, not merely on the ground that it meant 
national greatness, but on the far deeper ground that the law 
was good and to be desired, that the sacrifices of God were a con- 
trite heart, that the inward disposition of the soul was every- 


on that ground to help in any individual case. He is usually | thing, that the narrow God of the earlier time had expanded 
not only detestable, but excessively narrow-minded, and | into a lofty Being who had purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
diffuses anything but prosperity around him. ‘The intense | It was in this new mood that the Exilian period found the 
English feeling in favour ef the liberal is, no doubt, often | Hebrew people, and the Book of Job not only hits this new 
pushed heyond the limits of justice; but thé popular instinet 


spiritual mood, but states the great problem with a power 
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deur never surpassed. Here is one who obeyed all 
the commands of God, and who yet was overtaken by the 
direst physical calamities. The picture would have been 
pnintelligible to an early Israelite, but it was precisely the 
roblem which went home to the heart and imagination and 
 tellect of the Israelite of the Exile. A new moral birth had 


made of Israel a new people. 


The Book of Job is inestimable to every human being 
because it takes up in the boldest way known in literature 
jhis eternal problem of the ways of God with man. There is 
not one of us, whether his lot is great or obscure, 2s the world 
counts these things, who has not every day in his life been 
called on to face this great question. Therefore, the work is 
of universal interest. Why did we miss this chance? Why 
do we suffer this disease? Why these series of apparent 
disasters? Why, as Shakespeare hints, were we not born 
with this man’s art, with that man’s scope? Why are our 
friends taken from us into the mysterious unknown at the 
yery time when their help seems most needed? Why, in 
short, does God seem arbitrary ? Why are we left to languish 
in despair, with no voice to break the eternal silence? Where 
on earth is the human heart from which this ery has not 
arisen? The Book of Job, therefore, appeals in its problem 
to every human being. So it does in its treatment of the 
problem. There is the awful despair of Job, who knows that 
his life has been righteous, and who sticks fast to that belief, 
even while for the time losing all light in a darkness that 
might be felt. “ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
believe me, than in half the creeds.” Could Tennyson have 
been thinking of Job when he wrote those lines? The creed 
of established orthodoxy, of conventional belief which does 
not rise to the towering heights of faith, is represented by the 
friends who bring their poor little system of theology to bear 
on Job. He must have sinned against the almighty dis- 
penser of physical good; the dire calamities cannot be ex- 
plained any other way. Was ever a noble scepticism faced 
with a more conventional belief 2 It is the scepticism of Job 
which is the faith, the belief of his friends which is the 
scepticism. Job knows that he is innocent, to that faith he 
will cleave. The turning-point comes when he appeals to 
God himself, an appeal only to be made on the basis of clean 
hands and a pure heart. The scepticism that is contented 
with itself, and formulates its nescience into a creed labelled 
agnosticism, is pitiable, but the Book of Job hints that God sets 
passing scepticism, born of life’s tragedies, as naught, providing 
there is no scepticism of the heart. Job, sitting aloof from 
men in his bodily degradation, yet lifts his eyes to heaven, 
and knows that he shall be vindicated. 
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problem, the appeal to a just God, and the answer that 
approves of Job’s righteousness, so true to all inner experi- 
ence. Fourthly, the poem gains in interest and charm by 
being in a measure Greek in feeling, dramatic in form, and 
giving as its motive the purifying of the hero not by action, 
but by the justifying power of a good conscience, which, 
even in its earlier sceptical mood, tears in fragments the 
sophistry of a merely conventional belief. If we add to 
these elements that “freshness of an early world” which 
gives an atmosphere to this work, we may well ask if a greater 
and nobler piece of writing has, on the whole, ever been 
bequeathed to mankind. 





THE AXE AND THE TREES. 

IMBER for ordinary building is dear at present, a fact 
which renders the public rather more attentive to the 
voice of the professional forester than it generally is, 
The figures and areas dealt with by experts in this art are 
generally so large that they are looked on as rather outside 
the range of practical business. But the shrinkage of the 
world is bringing all its “timber properties” into reach. 
Their sites, boundaries, and contents are all well known, with 
one notable exception, that of the great tropical forest 
which belts the globe; and all nations and languages—the 
civilised ones, that is to say, for the savage, like the peasant, 
is always the enemy of trees—are beginning to take stock 
both of the waste and extravagance of the past and of the 

principal left intact for the future. 

Among the latest lights on this subject are a paper read by 
Dr. Schlich before the Society of Arts on the outlook for the 
world’s timber supply, the Reports of the Forest Commissioners 
of the United States, the handbooks of the New South Wales 
Government, and a paper by Mr. Alder Anderson in Pearson’s 
Magazine for February on “ Russian Imperial Forestry.”” Most 
of the demand for European timber has been met hitherto 
from Sweden and Norway. But this supply is not sufficient, 
and the Russians are getting their forests into order to meet the 
coming demand. Their autocratic Government has passed 
Forest-laws almost as strict as those of the Norman and 
Angevin Kings, with this difference, that while the latter 
laid an embargo on private lands, and forbade the owners 
to cut down their trees that the cover for game might 
remain, the Russians forbid private owners to cut their 
timber except under Government inspection, and recognise 
no absolute ownership in trees except by the State, in order to 
protect the forests themselves. They affect to regard the 
woods as part of the balance of Nature, which must not 
be disturbed to the possible detriment of the community. 


The answer of God to Job afforded material again to | Parts of the steppes are being planted, and all woods cut 


Goethe in the Prologue, for it chants the infinite and mag- 


down are at once replenished with a suitable stock. The 
I 


nificent order of the material universe. The passages here are | general aim of the Government is to bring the line of the 
among the finest poetry ever produced by human being. | woods further South, where they will be useful to protect 
The ships on the sea, the minerals in the womb of the | the corn-growing plains, as well as nearer to the navigable 
earth, the beasts which God has made, the sense of marvel | parts of the great rivers pouring into the Euxine and 


and power, are beyond that which we find elsewhere in the Old 
Testament. This glimpse of the material universe over- 
whelms Joh with the idea of the divine wisdom, that wisdom 


Caspian. Dr. Schlich’s outlook over the world’s forests 
is not only comprehensive but detailed. He knows, so te 
speak, where the shoe pinches, and shows the present use- 


which was present when the foundations of the worlds were | lessness of great areas of wild timber for the wants of 


laid, and which we may regard as the Hebrew equivalent of | the hour. 


All Northern Siberia is covered by wood,— 


the Logos beyond space and time. This suggests to us the but it is too far off for transport. The United States 


special charm of the Book apart from its great moral sugges- 
tion, It is in a way almost Greek. It is true that Greck 
elements are missing. There is no chorus, there is little 
scenic action, But the work is essentially dramatic. It is 
the drama of the purification of the hero. We are not told of 


the moral condition of Job after his return to prosperity, but | 


We ave sure that the number of his flocks and herds was the 
least important fact of his life to the aged patriarch. We are 
sure that his faith in unseen verities was confirmed, that his 
assurance of the rule of a God of righteousness was rooted in 


«soil not to be shaken, that his life was renewed, and that | 


that life typified the newer and true ideals of Israel. There- 
fore we see in the Book of Job these clements:—In the first 
place, we see a story which has taken hold of the minds of 
both the thinkers and poets of the world. Secondly, we see a 
great work which appeals to every human being that has ever 
lived, as being a picture to him of his daily spiritual experi- 
ence, and a solution of the chief problem which haunts him all 
his days. Thirdly, we find the method of the solution of the 


|lumbermen have been so wasteful that the 





Government 
have had to take over the woods and limit the out- 
put. It is impossible, he thinks, for the United States to 
go on for any time spending the capital of their trees. For 
some years they have been using 33 per cent. more timber 
annually than their woods can replace by natural growth, 
He is probably rather too pessimistic on the subject of 
Canada. That is, except the prairie region and the barren 
lands, one immense forest or wood. It is the perfection of 
a timber ground, for ail through these forests there are lakes, 
rivers, and streams without end, almost naturally connected, to 
transport the trees by the only means which pays in the timber 
business, viz., by water. The Dominion now draws £700,000 
a year from these forests, which cover with spruce, pine, 
maple, poplar, and oak a region nearly as large as the whole 
of the Indian Peninsula. The corn-growing region seems 
already marked out by the natural absence of forests. The 


prairies of Manitoba are already clear, so that the ground 
on which a natural crop stands ready need not be ravagea 
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to make room for the. first necessity,—bread. Mining and 
mauufacture are increasing in the Dominion, and with a 
concurrent demand for timber, which will be a source 
of revenue, there is every reason to think that the Canadian 
forests will be an immense Imperiai asset of the best kind. 
Among the paradoxes of: the timber trade pointed out 
by Dr. Schlich two are very striking. The first is 
a detail, but a suggestive one. In the great mahogany- 
exporting regions on the Caribbean Sea, the expart is 
almost balanced by the import of building wood, though 
the mass of the Central American forest lies behind them 
and at their doors. Into the whole British Empire, including 
our Colonies, with their vast area. of trees, we import 
£18,000,000 worth of wood every year, and the amounts 
rise by about £700,000 per annum. It is from Canada, 
from our own great Colony only separated by a week's 
sea voyage, and not from Russia, that we should hope 
and desire to draw the pine and fir for our ordinary 
domestic use. The hard woods of the Dominion will probably 
be needed for home use and for the States south of the great 
lakes. But it is a pleasant and probable forecast to picture 
the millions of acres of the great Canadian woodlands pre- 
served and prosperous, the forest populous with deer and 
moose, the lakes and innumerable rivers full of trout and 
salmon, at once the source of riches to Canada and the great 
reserve for sport and recreation for Englishmen at home and 
over the seas. 

If there is a real rise in the price of timber before the 
supply overtakes the demand, it may encourage the planting 
of woods in this country. We wish it were possible now 
to advocate this as a commercial enterprise. But common 
knowledge holds the contrary opinion, and Sir W. Thiselton- 
Dyer himself, under whose control Kew has become more than 
ever a practical oracle on the natural products of earth, holds 
that as things are it can never pay 4 per cent. It has been 
said by good authorities that land letting for less than 7s. per 
acre will, as a rule, pay when planted. There is also a great 
sentimental inducement to do so. The present rating of 
plantations is almost Turkish in its strangling effect. The 
ground is rated as soon as it is planted. Not a penny comes 
in for at least ten years, yet the rates may be anything from 
2s. per acre upwards. The rate might be dropped and 
deferred, and then reimposed in the form of a duty when the 
trees are felled. This would make the heir to the trees pay 
the taxes, and not the planter of them, and would be no more 
a hardship than the payment of Succession-duty. Partly from 
its moist climate, partly from the abundance of hedgerows 
and hedgerow timber, we in this country have not felt the real 
damage caused by the absence of woods which accrues in 
mountainous Italy, or sandy Germany or Russia. Otherwise 
we should probably give bounties for tree-planting, instead of 
imposing taxes. 

Outside, in Greater Britain, our natural forests are enor- 
mous, and, on the whole, singularly little damaged. India, 
as Sir Dietrich Brandis has more than once shown, needs 
much of her woods for other purposes than timber. They 
are the great reserve of cattle food in famine, the collectors 
of moisture, the feeders of rivers, the maintainers of mountain 
waters. Still, that national wood reserve, with teak at one 
end and deodar at the other, yields a splendid and increasing 
revenue. But, by what seems almost a stroke of luck, our 
other great Colonial forests have largely escaped the 
waste suffered by the other nations of the world. We 
have no part of our territury where the wood has 
been utterly or mainly ruined, as in Italy, in Spain, 
in Greece, in parts of Turkey in Europe, and vast areas 
in the United States. The slow peopling of Canada saved 
her woods during the “ stupid” period of colonisation, and now 
they will be preserved. Our greatest hard-wood province or 
continent is perhaps Australia. Only one of the native trees 
seems to have been destroyed, the red cedar, and that is a 
furniture wood. There are five million acres of State forests 
of sorts in New South Wales alone. The number of species of 
hard-wood trees is unusual, and they are exceptionally 
lofty. This is one of the great desiderata of the builder, and 
one which English timber never fulfils. In replacing two of 

the cross-beams in the roof of Winchester Cathedral, English 
oak of the proper length could not be got at a reasonable 


average from 100 ft. to 150 ft. at full growth. 
Colonal supplies lies the enormous and untapped reserve of th, 
tropical forests of Guiana, of West Africa, and, if we buy fro ‘ 
our neighbours, of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and of a 
Philippines, where the trees average 200 ft. in heicht be 
waterways are abundant, and penetrate the forests, Thesa 
woods will stand till they are wanted, for the sound of the 
axe is not heard in them. In many the natives do not know 
even how to handle the implement. When making the 
Uganda Railway, for instance, the natives were so awkward at 
its use that they begged to be supplied with swords instead 
to cut down the bush. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE QUEEN AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECraTOR.”] 
Sm,—May I be allowed, as an Englishman but recently 
returned from nearly five years in the States, very wannly to 
endorse both your estimate of the depth and sincerity of 
American reverence for the Queen and your exposition of the 
reasons on which that. reverence was based? It was my 
fortune to watch the American attitude towards England pas 
through three successive phases. I landed shortly after Mr, 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan Message, in the very midst. of g 
tornado of resentment; I saw that resentment die away during 
the stress of a Cuban crisis, and give place, when war came, 
to a feeling of cordial gratitude and appreciation; and before 
T left this lucid interval of amity had suffered a change in its 
twn, and become clouded over with something, but not, 
happily, with much, of the old-time suspicion. Yet through. 
out all these variations of mood I can honestly say I never 
heard, even from the most unmitigated Anglophobiac, one 
single word of disrespect, still less of hostility, towards the 
Queen. The jar of international strife spent itself in mutual 
attack and defence and left the Queen untouched, above ull 
the rivalries and misunderstandings of the hour, a common 
point of agreement to the two peoples. And without going 
into unnecessary comparisons, I may add that so far as my 
observation went, the Queen was the only Sovereign on earth 
who enjoyed this immunity from the often heedless criticism 
of American polemics. She was above and beyond her Ministers, 
and separable in a sense from national policy. Whatever 
fault Americans might have to find with this or that Foreign 
Secretary, or even with the whole attitude of the British 
public on Transatlantic questions, their resentment stopped 
on the threshold of the throne. And when, as happened 
during the Spanish War, there was nothing to find fault with, 
but much to be grateful for, it was reund the Queen that 
their gratitude instinctively gathered. The American forces 
waiting at Tampa for the invasion of Cuba made of the 
Queen's birthday another July 4th. The basie reasons for this 
isolation of affectionate honour in which Americans placed 
her are, no doubt, to be found, as you said, in the communion 
of ideals, of instinctive ways of looking at things, and 
especially at things of conduct and morality, in which the 
two nations share. But there were two special contributory 
causes, one of which I think you somewhat undervalued, 
while the other you omitted to mention. Americans, even 
more than the Irish, are peculiarly insistent on their past, even 
to the point of a half-wilful blindness to the present. The 
friendliness of the Queen during the Civil War, her action in 
the ‘Trent’ affair, and her letters to the widows of Presidents 
Lincoln and Garfield are as fresh in the gratitude of 
Americans as though they were events of yesterday. I heard 
them constantly spoke of in conversation; I saw them con- 
stantly mentioned in the newspapers; and I cannot doubt that 
the evidence they contained that the Queen was a better 
friend and a better guide to America than some of her 
Ministers, did much to create for her a quite special regard. 
The other point which I have not yet seen discussed 
in the English Press is that while America has produced 
many great men, she has not produced a single great woman. 
She has never had a national heroine, and being a Republic, 
she probably never will. Except as a leader of society, or a8 
a philanthropist, no American woman can rise to much public 
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a . 
tional life, this want of an embodied and pedestalled type 
"¢ womanh00d, that Americans turned to the Queen with 
: unreserved devotion. They saw her displaying the very 
Tae that Americans most reverence in their women, and 
igplaying them in a position where, so to speak, there could 
be no American competitor. But one comes back, after all, 
to the idea which underlay your article. The Queen, one 
conceives, never tried to win the love of Americans or of he? 
own people. She —* be herself and it flowed out 
irresistibly.—1 am, S11, K¢., 
to her irresistibly Sypney Brooks. 
10 James Street Mansions, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 





UNITY WITHOUT UNIFORMITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr.—You will, Iam sure, do mean act of bare justice. In 
the Spectator of February 9th (which, unfortunately, has only 
just reached me) you severely stigmatise a little paper of 
mine (published by the S.P.C.K.) entitled “ Why we are not 
Dissenters”; you brand it as “illiberal,” “irreverent,” “ un- 
Christian,” &e. And this you do though, to my infinite sur- 
prise, on your own confession, you have never seen tt. It is 
everything that is bad, “assuming,” you say, “(that] it is 
correctly reproduced.” Well, it is not correctly reproduced, 
as your reviewer would have discovered had he taken the 
pains toinquire. His charges are based on the ex parte state- 
ments of a “ tiny pamphlet” (which professes to be a reply to 
mine) called “ Why we Believe there may be Unity without 
Uniformity.” How safe a guide this is, or, rather, how 
ludicrous a travesty of all my teaching, may be inferred from 
three particulars,—I confine myself to three. (1) The title just 
quoted. Why, I myself firmly believe there may be unity with- 
out uniformity. But the question I have raised is an entirely 
different one,—viz., whether there can be union along with seces- 
sion and separation. The writer utterly misconccives the point 
atissue. (2) The very first statement of Thesis B. [Thesis B 
isnot Canon Hammond’s Thesis, but the answer toit.] ‘“ We 
dare not say of our nonconforming brethren that...... 
hey do not belong to God’s Church.” That again is the very 
truth which I have been proclaiming, in season and out of 
season, for years past. I may mention that chap. 15 of my book, 
“Church or Chapel?” (which, by the way, the Spectator of 
March 29th, 1890, lauded for its “admirable temper” and 
“really affectionate spirit’’), is entitled “ Nonconformists, Un- 
conscious Churchmen.” (3) The very first of his “remarks,” 
in which he accuses me of holding that “dissentients from” 
the Church of England are ¢pso facto deprived of the title 
to belong to “the Body of Christ.” And this when I have 
contended (Ibid., chap. 12), with Hooker, that even heretics, 
and therefore, much more schismatics, belong to the one 
body. And the rest of the paper is of a piece with this. It 
teems with misconceptions, and more, with misrepresentations. 
Twill cite one specimen of the latter. I am represented as 
saying, “ We cannot be Dissenters without reflecting on God's 
wislom and conscientiousness;” and the “reply” to this is, 
“God's wisdom is unsearchable and His ways past finding 
out.” And this when I wrote exclusively of the action and 
attitude of our Saviour Christ during His lifeon earth. I trust 
to your sense of fairness to afford me the space to make this 
expostulation.—I am, Sir, &e., JosEPH HamMmonpD. 

Vicarage, St. Austell. 


(We have carefully compared the extracts from Canon 
Hammond's “Why we are not Dissenters” given in the 
pamphlet controverting them (which was the subject of our 
review) with the original papers published in the Dawn of Day, 
and we find that the extracts are correctly given. They also 
seem to us to be fair in result as well as verbally correct, and 
do not give a false impression of the general sense intended 
tobe conveyed. We admit that Canon Hammond in elaho- 
tating his propositions shows sometimes a more liberal spirit 
than in the summaries—which, however, are his and not those 
of his opponent—but taken as a whole we cannot see that he 
has been even unintentionally misrepresented. ‘ We cannot be 
Dissenters because we dare not disobey Christ.” These are 
his own words, and we cannot admit that either his opponent 
or our review treated Canon Hammond in any way unjustly. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 








STUPID BUILDING BY-LAWS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of March 2nd was so 
strained that I fear it must produce an utterly erroneous im- 
pression on the minds of many of your readers as to the real 
condition of things which “ Model By-laws” are intended to 
meet. A very large proportion of the new dwellings in rural 
districts, whether of the villa or cottage class, are run up as 
speculations, either by persons who, having small sums of 
money to invest, cannot find any better security which brings 
them in the same interest, or by the modern jerry-builder. In 
either case the dwelling is erected with too slight regard for 
the health or well-being of the occupier, and simply with a 
view to obtaining the highest interest on the outlay. Very 
often one of these buildings is no sooner finished than money 
ig raised upon it to start another. They know that in 
certain places the population must increase and the people 
must live somewhere. Consequently these houses are built on 
unsuitable sites because better ones are not available; they 
ave crowded together, without any gardens; there is no 
ventilation, no protection between the floor and the damp 
earth; the walls are without an efficient damp course, 
and shallow surface wells are sunk but a few yards 
distant from sinks and cesspools. The writer of your 
article ignores all these unsavoury facts. Surely the 
population at large have reason to be grateful to the 
Local Government Board for enabling Rural District 
Councils to come to the rescue. It is true there are villages 
where by-laws are not required. But as they cannot be 
adopted for individual villages, but only for whole districts, 
would it not be manifestly unjust for one parish to refuse to 
aid another parish in distress because they are not suffering 
from a similar misfortune? Rather, if one village suffers, the 
whole district suffers with it. The additional expense incurred 
of erecting a cottage in compliance with the by-laws is a mere 
bagatelle, The decay of the picturesque rustic houses with 
their thatched roofs had set in, alas! before by-laws were born. 
The sad change is due to other causes. We are constantly 
told that from the King downwards the better housing of the 
working classes is to engage the first attention of our rulers. 
Any check, therefore, placed upon the erection of cheap, un- 
sanitary buildings destined for their occupation, whether in 
town or country, ought to receive our sympathy as a step in 
the right direction.—I am, Sir, &e., 
F. H. Bowpen Smita, 
Chairman of Lymington Rural District Council. 


Carey's, Brockenhurst. 


[Of course we do not want to encourage jerry-built cottages, 
but just the reverse. What we want is rational regulations, not 
irrational ones such as the “‘ Model By-laws” give us. Instead of 
dictating the materials to be used, and insisting on no projec. 
tions, &¢., let it be laid down that no person will be allowed 
to let a house unless he has received a certificate that it 
is fit for human habitation—such certificate not to be 
unreasonably withheld. This will prevent the speculator 
building insanitary houses, and yet leave men free as to 
materials. Of course, in towns there must be stricter build- 
ing regulations. This we have never denied. Our complaint 
is that in the country the by-laws by their fatuous unpractical- 
ness prevent the poor from being decently housed.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Every architect will be interested in the very able 
article which appeared in the Spectator of March 2nd under 
the title of “Stupid Building By-laws,’ which are a source 
of endless worry and absurdity. The facts, briefly, are 
these. Every non-Metropolitan authority which has the 
building in its district under its jurisdiction can select 
from the “ Model By-laws” practically any by-laws it 
likes and submit them for the formal sanction of the 
Local Government Board. Now the “ Model By-laws,” ex- 
cellent in themselves, ave applicable in tbeir entirety 
only to large cities. But as rural authorities, being 
human, like to sweil their imporiance, they select as 
many by-laws as they can, with the result that entirely 
ruval districts are hampered by building regulations which 
some people find stzingent in the heart of the City of London. 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects have been trying 
for some years past to obtain a remedy for these evils. They 
have suggested to the Local Government Board that the 
“Model By-laws” might be grouped according to the nature 
of particular localities, and that each local authority might be 
constrained to accept and not go outside the group that suited 
the nature of the district. Thus rural districts would have a 
mild set of by-laws and urban districts a more stringent 
set. How the “Model By-laws” could be so grouped has been 
very carefully shown by the Institute. A deputation of the 
Institute waited upon Mr. T. W. Russell in the autumn of 
1899, but the time did not seem ripe for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take any action in the matter. The present 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Local Government Board, 
Mr. Grant Lawson, has, however, consented to receive another 
deputation on Tuesday next, which will lay before him the 
views and proposals of the Royal Institute.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
W. J. Locks, 
Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Your article in the Spectator of March 2nd on “Stupid 
Building By-laws” will be welcome to many of your readers, 
to none more than to those of them who belong to the 
Carpenters’ Company of the City of London. That Company 
is convinced that if it can promote the erection of cottages or 
houses built mainly or entirely of wood, in those parts of 
England where timber is plentiful, and bricks or stone are 
not, it will contribute towards the soiution of the problem 
how to lodge the agricultural labourer. With a view to 
discover and make known the best types of such buildings we 
have invited plans and models, which will be publicly exhibited 
in our Hall in June next, and we have offered prizes for the 
best. But, Sir, I cannot but feel that even if we are fortunate 
enough to receive and reward very excellent designs, they can 
only at present be erected in such parts of England as are 
not cursed with by-laws which render one of the most 
available of building materials illegal. Fortunately, the 
“ Model By-laws” are not those of the Medes and Persians, 
which cannot be changed, but those of the Local Government 
Board, which can; and if sufficient pressure is brought to 
bear, perhaps that Board, which has the advice of singularly 
capable officers, may come to recognise that regulations which 
are adapted to brick-built towns are ill suited to the require- 
ments of country districts, and, as you have demonstrated, 
only stand in the way of good work being done.—I am, Sir, 
&e., THE MASTER OF THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY. 


[If the Carpenters’ Company could show landlords how to 
build a decent £100 wooden cottage they would confer 
untold benefit on the rural districts. —Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I live in the warmest house I ever inhabited, built of 
chalk with a coating of plaster, with walls about 18 in. thick. 
It was built in the first half of the last century. By-laws 
would now prevent me from building a similar house, though 
in a chalk country it must be cheaper than any other, and 
nothing but brick is allowed in the new houses. I hope your 
advocacy may call attention to this subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A HovseHOLpDeER. 





A LINK WITH LORD CLIVE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your readers may like the following “link with the past.” 
I can quite well remember my grandmother, who died when I 
was eleven years old. She was playing whist with Lord Clive in 
his house in Berkeley Square, when he got up from the card-table 
and went out of the room to commit suicide. My grandmother 
could also remember seeing the heads of the Jacobite traitors 
on Temple Bar after the insurrection of 1745. She had also 
seen Dr. Johnson. I heard my father say to my mother “The 
Emperor [Napoleon I.] is dead.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PEERS’ PROTEST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Let me suggest your printing in your columns some 
extracts from the Papal Index Expurgatorius side by side 
with the Royal Declaration and Oath of Accession,—I am, 
Sir, &., J.K. 


$$, 
{To THE EpITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Did any one consider the feelings of the Knol: 
Roman Catholic Bishops, and the other ecclesiastics a se 
British subjects, at the Vatican Council, when they heard the 
anathema, which most undoubtedly included their cae 
Sovereign and the bulk of their fellow-countrymen ?—I a 
Sir, &e., * ue 





RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
Siz,—In the Spectator of February 23rd there is a review of 
Mr. Marion Crawford’s “ Rulers of the South ” which contains 
a strange historical and geographical error. Allusion is made 
by your reviewer to “ the ruined temples of Sicily, at Selinus 
and Metapontum,” whereas Metapontum is not in Sicily at 
all, but on the mainland of Italy near the Gulf of Taranto, 
Of course by far the most famous and interesting Greek ruins 
in Sicily are those of Girgenti, the Akragas of the Greeks 
and the Agrigentum of the Romans, next to which are 
usually ranked those of Segesta.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Villa Politi, Syracuse, Sicily. H, M. Vaveuay, 








POETRY. 


AN EMPTY HOUSE. 


Deak little lads, I never cease 
To look for you to spoil my rhymes, 
To break in on my working times 
And waste my precious hour of peace; 





But now, no cockyolly sings, 
The wooden soldiers cannot walk, 
I hear no word of children’s talk, 
I lose my touch of living things. 


For through you only can I reach 
My hands to any child, and all 
My grown-up hopes and fears let fall 
To think your thought and speak your speech, 


I listen, but I catch no sound, 
Though child-land all around me lies, 
I only see with older eyes 

The common sights of all around. 


T look out on the silent day 
And hear the tramp of many feet— 
The children passing in the street 
From foolish work to wisest play. 


So each month ushers in the cold 
And tidy and well-ordered days, 
All undisturbed by children’s ways, 

Upon a house grown dull and old. 


And yet these empty months will bring 
The day for you to come once more, 
When painted horses on the floor 

Will prance, and ’olly birds will sing; 


And, as brick cities round me grow 
And days in play are gravely spent, 
I, like the toys, will be content 

Because, my dears, I love you so! 


For though you do not understand, 
You hold a very host of fears, 
You hold my laughter and my tears 
Within each small unconscious hand. 
MaBeEL DEARMER. 








BOOKS. 


HANNAH MORE. * 
A NOVELIs? of the present time may look back with envy to 
the palmy days when fiction was scarce, and Evelina and 
Celebs in Search of a Wife made the world-wide reputation 
of their authoresses. They owed much of their fame to the 
autocrat who then presided over literature, and, like a states 
man of our own day, could make the fortune of a hook. Miss 


ee 














* Hannah More, By Marion Harland. Loudou: Putnain’s Sons. [65.] 
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Mrs. H. More repaid the great man by their 
yo ag flattery for the kindness which he with his 
warm, large heart bestowed upon thei. Evelina has such liveli- 
ness and presents such a curious picture of society that it still 
keeps its place on our shelves, but not many people can boast 
of having waded through Celebs ; the hero is such an in- 
sufferable, self-sufficient prig, and thinks no woman in the 
world is worthy of him, while he is the equal, or rather 
superior, of the best. But whatever opinion one may form 
of her writings—and some of her tracts are excellent (notably 
Black Giles, which has a spice of wickedness very refreshing) 
—the personality of Hannah More is exceedingi y interesting. 
The youngest but one of a family of five daughters, her 
parents were SO far in advance of their time as to resolve to 
teach the girls to earn their bread. For this purpose the 
eldest was sent to a French boarding-school every Monday to 
Friday, and on Saturdays she gave her sisters a résumé of all 
she learnt. Their mother provided them with the necessary 
books to study during the week. Uncommon mental powers 
were early developed by Hannah; by the time she was three 
andahalf she had taught herself to read. Her very intelligent 
nurse used to repeat Dryden's poetry to her, and perched on 
her father’s knee she listened, entranced, to his recitations 
from the classics, ancient and modern. She used to say that 
“the conversation of an enlightened parent constitutes one of 
the best parts of education.” She likewise gained much from 
the society of the courtly French emigrants, prisoners on 
parole, who lodged in Stapleton, the village near Bristol in 
which the Mores lived. She was twelve years old when her 
sisters set up their school in Bristol, and she revelled in the 
books required by the teachers and pupils. At seventeen she 
wrote The Search after Happiness, x drama, which was the 
delight of all seminaries for young ladies. Miss Mitford 


her schoolfellows in Our Village. Taste changes, for 
Hannah More tells us how about this time she went to see 
The Rivals, just come out, which nearly proved a failure. 
She adds: “ Much is to be forgiven t< 


” my 


three. 








an author of twenty- | 
The tender passion never seems to have touched | 


Hannah, 2lthongh at twenty she was engaged to a man! 


of fortune in the neighbourhood. The wedding-day was 
fixed, the trousseau ready, when Mr. Turner begged for a 
postponement. Another day was settled and put off again by 
him, and again another fixed, but her family persuaded her to 
break off the engagement. He always wanted to marry her, 
and in the end settled an independence upon her. It is com- 
forting that she never was in love with him. She was twenty- 
seven when the first visit to London, the Mecca of her dreams, 
took place. Her fame had preceded her, and on the first 
day she and her sister dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds's at 3 
and stayed till 1.30 a.m., during which time she made many 
distinguished acquaintances. Miss Reynolds introduced her to 
Dr. Johnson. She was praised and flattered up to the eyes 
by almost all the men and women who glorified and adorned 
that period. Garrick brought out her tragedy Perey, which 
had enormous success. He and his wife were Hannah’s 
dearest friends, and after his death she devoted herself for 
wonths to his widow. Her society was sought by the most 
distinguished people on each successive visit to London, and 
her books brought her in large sums of money. She was on 
the pinnacle of success. But she felt the hollowness of the 
world, and she wrote a little book called Thoughts on the 
importance of the Manners of the Great, in which she blamed 
the fashionable shortcomings unsparingly. It was published 
unonymously, but her name soon leaked out and it sold like 
wildfire. Advice is seldom resented when it need not be 
followed. Wilberforce was struck by the book, and became a 
lifelong friend of the author's. He went to Cowslip Green, 
ten miles from Cheddar, where she lived, to visit her. When 
there he drove over the country, and came back shocked at 
the poverty and ignorance of the populace. “Miss Hannah 
” he said “ something must be done for Cheddar.” She 
set to work to institute schools. In spite of the opposition of 
the richer inhabitants, she opened a Sunday-school and a day- 
school. “If you will take the trouble, I will be at the 
expense,” Wilberforce wrote. From this time the service of 
the poor became the interest of her life. Herefforts met with 
so much success as to arouse great opposition. She organised 
clubs, Bible meetings, cottage visitings, &c. She and her sisters 








were accused of Methodism, Latitudinarianism, and Catholicism, 
the last because they gave money to the poor emigrant priests. 
Hannah’s enemies even attacked her moral character. She 
suffered acutely, but the indomitable spirit held its own, 
and her gift of humour was an amazing solace. Wilberforce 
came down and carried her off by force for two months’ rest 
to Bath. The sisters had given up their boarding-school nos 
long before, and were now all living with Hannah at Barley 
Wood, near enough to their old haunts for them to continue 
visiting the schools and evening meetings for parents. 
Time soon thinned the ranks of the little circle, and in the 
year 1819 they had all passed away, leaving Hannah, the 
“Queen of Barley Wood,” as her friends affectionately called 
her, alone. She was not forgotten or neglected. From twelve 
to three each day a constant stream of visitors filled the 
avenue leading to her house. Ecclesiastics, statesmen, people 
from America, Canada, the Continent, flocked to pay their 
respect to the wonderful old lady. One small friend must be 
mentioned,—Thomas Babington Macaulay, who from his 
fifth year to her death was her correspondent, and her 
companion sometimes for weeks together. Her last years 
were marred by the dishonesty of her dependents, which 
forced her to leave Barley Wood and settle in Clifton. She 
soon heeame reconciled to the change, which was not for long, 
for on September 6th, 1833, her useful and honourable life 
came to a close, and she passed quietly away from a world 
where she had exercised such a valuable influence that its 
effects are still felt among us. Of her it may truly he said 
that her works do follow her. 





AMERICA AND THE REFERENDUM 


; 'He most superficial students of American politics know that 
wrote a charming account of its being acted by herself and | 


for many years there have been deep lamentations over the 
decline of both the Federal and State legislative bodies. It is 
complained that good men cannot be elected or even nomi- 
nated, and that bad men grow worse when coming into close 
relations with the corrupting influences which are brought to 
bear on them after they have become members of these legis- 
lative bodies. The evil is not confined to the United States, 
it apparently exists in all countries with representative insti- 
tutions. It is due to more than one cause. In the first place, 
the pressure of material interests is greater than ever before, 
Companies and syndicates ask for concessions, legislation has 
constantly to do with capitalist interests. The temptation to 
effect a bargain is strong, to some men irresistible. Again, 
the mass of men are so busy with everyday affairs that 
politics fall almost naturally into the hands of a few who 
have leisure or genius for the great political game, and 
such men are not perhaps apt to be the most delicate or 
conscientious in the community. Above and beyond these 
causes, it is widely felt that representative bodies tend to 
become well nigh as despotic and beyond reach of effective 
criticism as Kings or Premiers. The total result has been a 
general dissatisfaction with the representative body, which has 
found its chief expression in the Swiss Republic in the 
adoption of the Referendum and Initiative. 

Hitherto in the United States the anger with the represen- 
tative assembly, which has been widespread and genuine, has 
tended to exalt the representative person. That is to say, the 
elective President, Governor, or Mayor seems to have gained 
political power which in England we hesitate to give to any 
person. The Mayor of an American city holds powers which 
we should regard as almost dangerous. Of course every 
representative person in the United States acts under a Con- 
stitution, and is so far held in check by fundamental law. 
But, granting this, we cannot but look with some apprehen- 
sion on the growth of personal power under Republican forms, 
and we do not wonder, therefore, that the Swiss experiment in 
“direct legislation” should have appealed to the American 
people, the more so since the idea which underlies it holds a 
certain position in both the Federal and State Constitutions. 
We can neither strongly praise nor blame this new American 
tendency, we prefer to consider it impartially from a scientific 
point of view. The questicn of its necessity depends mainly 
on the alleged failure of representative government under 
democratic institutions. If the representative assembly fails 








* The Referendum in America. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D. New 
York; Charles Scribrer’s Sons. [10s.] 
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to respond to the public needs, then it seems to us that one 
of two results must follow: either there must be a reversion 
to some kind of strong personal government, as some people 
in the United States suggest, or, as the advocates of “ direct 
legislation” put it, the evils of democracy must be met by 
more democracy, and the Referendum must be called in to 
cure the admitted evils of Congress, State Legislature, and 
Municipal Council. That seems to be the conclusion to which 
the majority of the American people are coming. 

The chief adverse comment which we should make on the 
useful work by Mr. Oberholtzer is that he is unable 
to take a strong line of his own on this important 
question, But perhaps his work is the more valuable to 
some of his readers on that account. Its chief use is to 
show what a considerable part the principle of direct legisla- 
tion has played in the United States from the beginning. He 
shows how from the foundation of the Republic there have 
been two schools of political thought in America, one of 
which was French, and that this school always made for 
direct democracy. He traces for us the decline of the Legis- 
lature and the rise of the Constitutional Convention in which 
the direct influence of the people is applied to the funda- 
mental laws. Since 1689 we in Exgland have not krown that 
form of law-making, and then only in a modified way through 
the action of an aristocratic Whig assembly. A series of 
chapters deals historically with the actual amendments of 
State Constitutions by popular appeal, and with the difficult 
legal questions over and over again involved; with the 
Referendum on entire Constitutions, and with the amendment 
of Constitutions by the legislative method. Another series 
of chapters deals with the local Referendum, such as local 
option votes on liquor laws or on loan bills. It is held, after 
investigation, that these latter are quite legal, and that they 
“are factors in the. American system of local government 
which will remain with us long after the jurist has ceased to 
seek the grounds for these interesting political institutions.” 
It seems clear, therefore, that the political soil of America is 
fitted for the further application of the idea of direct 
legislation in the sense in which it has been developed in 
Switzerland. , 

It is remarkable that every party—Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Populist, not to mention the minor parties—has 
declared for the Swiss Referendum. This may be hypocrisy, 
but at least it is the homage paid to a strong public feeling. 
In 1896 the Referendum was embodied in the Populist plat- 
form. In 1898 the Union Reform party adopted it as its sole 
item. In 1894 amendments for placing the Referendum in 
the Constitutions of New Jersey, New York, and Massachu- 
setts came near passing in the Legislatures of those States. 
In 1896 the South Dakota Legislature passed a constitutional 
amendment for the Referendum, which was immediately car- 
ried by a popular vote by more than two to one. Utah has 
taken the same line, and the people of Oregon are to vote ona 
similar proposal to embody the Referendum in the Con- 
stitution of that State. Many cities, among them San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Detroit, have a local Referendum. 
It is thus obvious that the movement is progressing 
rapidly, and every State or municipal scandal will bring 
numbers of new adherents. At the same time, Mr. 
Oberholtzer points out certain difficulties which stand 
in the way of success, and he also shows how the Referendum 
would be guarded round in all the States, and so reassures the 
timid who see in the visions of the night wild mobs taking the 
law into their own hands and defying constituted authority 
and the counsels of the wise. As we have said, we could wish 
he were more positive; but the conclusion to which he tends 
is that “there may be compensations in the method, at any 
rate with regard to local government, and that it may at least 
not be an agency to make our system, already bad, in any 
essential respect the worse.” This tentative conclusion is, at 
any rate, the outcome of a very wide and impartial survey. 

The great justification of the Referendum under democracy 
is, in our judgment, to be found in the fact that a representa- 
tive assembly, just as much as a King, needs vigilant watching 
and some kind of constitutional arrangement by which it shall 
not be able to exercise uncontrolled power. If democracy is 
justifiable, then the people have the right to the last word, 
and to give that last word to a representative assembly is not 


abuse the right, but we do not think the mass would in ax 
country. For the masses are interested in law a 


nd . 
and they know it. semnaty, 





MRS. GATTY’S “SUN-DIALS.” # 

For purposes of enjoyment we are not sure that the editicy 
of Mrs. Gatty’s Book of Sun-Dials published in 1899 was not 
a more perfect work than the new issue of this season, That 
was a handsome book until this monstrous new edition came 
to make it look small, It was also a very pleasant volume to 
read, and one not quite impossible to hold. Certainly the 
new edition gives us more than double the number of mottoes: 
and of descriptions of dials, sixteen hundred and eighty-two 
instead of seven hundred and fifty-nine. But a collection may 
he too large for enjoyment, though, we understand, never for 
pride. And the truth is that what with additional mottoes, and 
some new and very interesting papers on various departments 
of the history of dials and dialling, the new volume is go 
inconveniently swollen as to be something of a white elephant, 
It is a pity that the matter was not parted into two volumes, 
—one for mottoes and sentiment, the other for history and 
instruction. So we should have had a book to be read, instead 
of a handsome volume to lie on a library table. 

Mrs. Gatty began her collection of sun-dial mottoes in 1935, 
her interest being stimulated by the presence, in the imme. 
diate neighbourhood of her early home at Catterick, of soma 
five or six dials with arresting inscriptions. Friends took up 
the idea and sent her mottoes from all parts of England. One 
friend undertook to collect on the Continent. She herself 
visited every sun-dial she could get at. By 1872, when she 
published her collection, she had got together between three 
and four hundred inscriptions, with details and, in many cases, 
sketches of the dials they adorned. In the following year Mrs, 
Gatty died. But her friend, Miss Eleanor Lloyd, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Eden, went on collecting; and it is to their 
industry that we owe the enlarged edition of 1899, and the 
still more enlarged edition of 1900. 

About the fascination of the subject there can be no 
doubt, whether you look at it from a utilitarian, an anti- 
quarian, or a sentimental point of view. The sun-dial, though 
to-day in civilised places only a curiosity and an interesting 
relic of the past, was once a necessary of life. Portable sun. 
dials held the place now occupied by watches, The “plane” 
dial on the church wall or the market cross told the time to 
the village and the township. The pillar sun-dial in the 
monastery garden regulated the prayers and the labours and 
the silences of the monks in their cloisters., 

The introduction to the new book together with the series 
of papers that follow it, give the history of all the different 
kinds of dials the world has made and used; and charming 
drawings and photographs show us specimens of most of them. 
Some of the ancient Greek dials in the British Museum are 
accurately represented. One is a beautiful four-faced marble 
dial which stood in the streets of Athens and told the 
time to the comers and goers by four ways. It bears the 
legend: “ Phaidros, son of Zoilos, a Peanian, made this,” 
and, because of the inscription, is buried with all other inscribed 
marbles in the Inscription Room of the Museum. This dial 
belongs to the second or third century of the Christian Era 
and is of the construction known as “plane.” Two other 
antique Greek dials, of the construction called “ hemicyle,” 
are in more accessible parts of the Museum. The plan of 
construction for this kind of dial was to hollow out a rectan- 
gular block of stone or marble, and cut away the front or 
south face from above at an inclination parallel to the plane 
of the equator. The result may be roughly described as pro- 
ducing the appearance of a stone or marble bowl broken in 
half with time-lines traced vertically on the inside of the half 
that remains. Besides the two very fine actual specimens of this 
kind of dial to be seen in the British Museum, there is also— 
but this is not mentioned in Mrs. Gatty’s book—in the Ephesus 
Room, an extremely interesting pedestal bearing a sculptured 
representation of a hemicyclic dial. Hermes, about to 
conduct souls to the lower regions, stands beside a man and 
woman who are taking affectionate leave of one another, and 
points with his right hand to a sun-dial, with what precise 





* The Book of Sun-Dials. Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
Now Enlarged and Re-edited by H. K, F., Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. London: 
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7 aning the imagination is free to conjecture; possibly with 
we thoughts on the passing of life and the numbering of 
rs days of our mortal span as are embodied in the infinite 
variety of gun-dial mottoes of later times ; but, more probably, 
i definite recognition of the special sun and stars Virgil 
pdb of as giving light even in the world below :— 

« Another sun and stars they know, 

That shine like ours, but shine below.” 

Where there is a sun to shine, there is use for a sun-dial ; 
and it was surely as a symbol of consolation that the Greek 


sealptor cut this one on his pedestal. 


The earliest English sun-dial is one of the “plane” kind, 
cut on the sculptured shaft of a headless cross in the church- 
yard of Bewcastle in Cumberland. The dial has no motto to 
‘self, but the story of the shaft is told by inscriptions which 
have been deciphered. It was erected in the “first year of 
the King of this realm, Ecgfrith”; it isa sign of victory set 
up in memory of “ Alchfrith, once King and son of Oswy”’; 
and “for the high sin of his soul” it enjoins the faithful to 
pray. We are told that in, and on, this broken cross we find 
together the earliest English sepulchral inscription, the earliest 
piece of English literature, and the earliest English sun-dial. 


At least related to sun-dial lore are all primitive ways of 
counting time by the sun. It appears that in Ireland time 
was measured by the passage of the sun over natural objects 
as lately as 1813-14. Dr. Henderson, travelling there in that 
year, found that very few people had clocks, and “that the 
only dial in use was the natural horizon of each township, 
divided into eight equal parts by mountain peaks, when such 
were situated conveniently, and by pyramids of stones where 
natural marks were wanting.” The artificial marks had been 
fixed in the beginning by the early colonists, and renewed by 
succeeding generations. The same traveller observed in 
Norway a system of recording time by rising and falling tides 
of shadow on hillsides. And a very quaint illustration shows 
4 similar device in use at Settle in Yorkshire at the end of the 
eighteenth century :—“ A hill called Castleberg, which rises at, 
the back of the town, was crowned bya pile of rock which 
cast a shadow upon large slabs of stone placed at regular 
intervals, and marked with Roman numerals telling the hour 
of the day from eight to twelve.” These tidal slabs dis- 
appeared long ago, but their stations are recorded by a pen- 
and-ink drawing among the Warburton Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 


Of portable sun-dials there have been, and still are, many 
different kinds. “There be jorney rings, and instruments 
like a hanging pillar with a tunge [tongue] hanging out, to 
know the time of day,” is the account given by a sixteenth- 
century writer of two common varieties of pocket dial,—the 
ring sun-dial and the cylindrical sun-dial. A note of Warton’s 
on a passage in Lydgate’s ‘‘ Storie of Thebes” suggests that 
the word kalendar is but a corruption of cylinder. Lydgate 
wrote :— 

“ By my kalendar I gan anon to see, 
Through the sonne that full clear gan shine, 
Of the clock that it drew to nine.” 
And Warton explains kalendar: “chilindre, a cylinder, a 
kind of pocket sun-dial.” 

A recipe for a kind of portable sun-dial, anybody may carry 
anywhere, is taken from a seventeenth-century publication, 
called The Shepherd's Kalendar, or the Countryman's Com- 
penton, but it appears to have originated with Nicholas 
Kratzer, Astronomer-Royal to Henry VIII. :— 

“Take a small streight stick of about four inches long, and 
hold it between the Forer Finger, and the Thumb of the left 
hand, and turn about towards the Sun till the Shadow of the Ball 
of the thumb touch the Line of Life, and thenthe Shadow of the 
Stick will appear on that part of the Hand, which tells the Right 
Hour of the Day.” 

The Italians had a kind of sun-dial they called zoccolo: 
“the hour lines were drawn on the sole of a wooden shoe, 
under the instep, the heel serving as gnomon.” A combina- 
tion of cannon and sun-dial has been used in many places; a 
cannon set upon the dial in such a position that the concen- 
trated rays of the sun will kindle the fuse at noon, and so give 
‘report when the shadow is at twelve. The dials traced on 
church walls, market corners, and tombstones in so many 
parts of England have for the most part lost their stile or 
vlomon, and some have doubted whether the majority of 








these dials had ever been “practicable.” But where experi- 
ments have been made, they have been found to answer truly 
to the test. 

Some very pretty examples are shown of early Irish dials, 
eut on upright stones in old graveyards. From these, also, 
the gnomon has generally fallen away, and in some places the 
empty gnomon-hole is used by brides and bridegrooms to put 
a finger in while making marriage-vows, it being held that the 
rite so solemnised is valid in out-of-the-way districts served 
by no priest. Chalice-dials, described and represented in 
Mr. Lewis Evans’s chapter on “ Portable Sun-dials,” are 
found in Roman workmanship of the third century of the 
Christian era, and were repeated in Germany in the sixteenth 
century. The concluding paper of the volume explains the 
“ Construction of Sun-dials.” Lt will attract the expert and 
the mechanically minded amateur. But the pages most of us 
will be te:apted to linger longest over are those that give the 
mottoes of over sixteen hundred dials of different times and 
different countries. It is equally marvellous how much variety, 
and how great a similarity, of idea there is among them; or, 
to put it better, how many versions have been framed by many 
minds from a handful of great commonplaces of reflection, 
regret, and aspiration. Among them all, there are none of 
which the sentiment delights more completely than the great 
family of variants upon the simple theme: “I count the bright 
hours only.” 





THE CINQUE PORTS.* 


Tue author of this work has lived within the liberties of one 
or other of the five ports ever since he can remember. In 
addition to his knowledge of localities, he possesses con- 
siderable antiquarian and historical erudition, and those who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the past and present 
condition of the Cinque Ports will find him a most useful 
guide. He has, however, some of the faults of the guide. 
He is garrulous; and his constant jocularity becomes weari- 
some. He had evidently no belief in the existence of any 
serious interest in antiquarian matters on the part of his 
readers, and he has thought it needful to adopt a gossipy, 
jocular style which is often tiresome, and at times offensive, 
as when he makes sorry jokes about the cruel punishments 
inflicted on law-breakers in medieval towns. In spite of 
these drawbacks, Mr. Hueffer’s work will be welcome to many ; 
for it is an immense repertory of information regarding 
towns which held a great place in the history of medieval 
England. The beautiful illustrations add greatly to its 
value. It is not always easy in England to indulge in 
the luxury of historic reverie when visiting places which have 
been the scene of great events in past times. It is hard to 
call up the vision of mail-clad knights and of medieval 
burghers when waiting at a railway station, or to picture to 
oneself a mediseval Navy in a harbour where liners and iron- 
clads are moving about. But in some of the Cinque Ports, 
in Winchelsea and Rye, for example, the present is as little 
intrusive as in Ravenna, and one can dream at leisure of 
bygone days. The south-eastern corner of England, in which 
the Cinque Ports are situated, owed its importance in early 
times to the circumstance that it was the most vulnerable 
portion of the realm, having from time immemorial been the 
landing-place of invaders. Cxsar, Hengist, Cnut, and William 
the Conqueror all set foot on England within the liberties of 
the Cinque Ports; and a multitude of other raiders made the 
attempt with less success. From the times of the Saxon 
Kings the rulers of England felt the necessity of keeping 
watch here against the invader and the marauder. The 
Saxon Kings adopted the simple, but as it proved, effec- 
tive, expedient of requiring the port towns to find a 
stated number of ships for the defence of the coasts. 
In return they were granted complete exemption from taxa- 
tion, and almost entire self-government. The Norman Kings 
followed the example of their predecessors, and thus there 
grew up, as Mr. Hueffer points out, outside the Norman 
feudal system, a little group of commonwealths quite indepen- 
dent of the general government of the kingdom. The system 
appears to have worked well, for the privileges granted to the 
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port towns brought them wealth, and they were able to build 
and man sufiicient ships to defend the land. For some 
time the entire Navy of England was to be found in the 
Cinque Ports. Their ships also rendered important services 
to some of the English Kings in their wars of aggression, and 
occasionally they undertook wars on their own account. 
Mr. Hueffer writes :— 

“Their ships were mainly instrumental in bringing about the 

conquest of Wales; for although they alone did not take by storm 
the Principality, but for their seizure of Llewellyn’s Dover, the 
Isle of Anglesey ; but for their blo kading of that Prince’s coast- 
line, the army of Edward could never have reduced the Prin- 
cipality. In the opening years of the fourteenth century we find 
the ports playing an almost exactly similar part in the reduction 
of Scotland. As regards the Channel, they seem to have regarded 
themselves as a nation almost entirely outside the rest of 
the kingdom. They were a police service, if we regard their own 
accounts,—a naval equivalent of the northern Borderers, if we 
incline to those of the men of the opposite coasts. This culminated 
in the great battle of St. Muhé, a battle which they fought in 
time of profound peace, with the mariners of Normandy, of 
France, of Flanders, and of Genoa. It had the effect of absolutely 
crippling the French King, regarded as a naval potentate; and 
had the effect, not perhaps so desirable, of plunging England into 
a new war with France. Under the Stewart-like reign of 
Edward II. the ports relapsed into a kind of sea moss-txooping 
organisation. Indeed, under the wardenship of his favourites, 
the Despensers, they became pirates pure and simple. With 
unlaudatory impartiaiity they plundered the ships of the Hanse 
towns, of the Scotch, of the Spanish, of the French, and of the 
Hanse-like confederation of the western ports of the English 
coast.” 
Mr. Hueffer quotes Froissart’s magnificent description of the 
great sea-ficht of Lespagno!ls-sur-Mer, which he terms the 
greatest and last of the Cinque Port victories. The King 
himself was on board one of the ships, and he awaited the 
coming of the Spaniards in the spirit of a Paladin of 
romance :— 

“The King of England stood on the deck of his ship, dressed 
in a black jake of velvet, and wore upon his head a cap of black 
beaver, which well became him. And at that time he was, as 
those have told me that were with him, as joyous as he had ever 
been before. And he made his minstrels play to him a dance of 
Almain, that Messer John Chandos, who was there, had newly 
brought back; and then for his delight he had the same 
chevalier sing with his winstrels, and in it took great pleasure. 
And ever and anon he looked up, for he had put a guard in the 
topcastle of his ship to give warning when the Spaniards should 
approach. Whilst the King was in this disport, and whilst all 
his knights gladded to see him so joyous, the watch, who was 
aware of the Navy of the Spaniards, cries: ‘Ho! I see one come 
a-sailing ; and I think it isa shipof Spain.’ Then the minstrels 
fell silent.” 

With the silting up of their harbours the prosperity of the port 
towns decayed, and the Navy of England had to find other 
harbours. Some of the towns, such as Hastings, have become 
famous as seaside resorts, but the greatest of them, Winchel- 
sea, is now little more than a memory. One of the most 
interesting chapters in Mr. Hueffer’s book is devoted to 
Winchelsea, whose present desolation forms a tragic contrast 
to its former greatness. It contributed at one time more 
ships, and ships of larger tonnage, to the Royal Navy than 
any other port, and the Admiral of the Cinque Perts, who 
was the Commander of the Royal Fleet, was usually chosen 
from among its inhabitants. It was frequently visited by 
Edward L., the first King since the Conquest, as Mr. Hueffer 
finely says, “ to crave his subjects’ love—and to have it.” In the 
year 1297 it was the scene of a memorable transaction between 
him and his Barons, who, having met him at Winchelsea by 
appointment, to join in an expedition to the Low Countries, 
refused to sail unless the King reaitirmed the Magna Charta. 
It had been often reaffirmed by Henry IIT. but as often 


broken. Edward's motto, however, was “keep troth,” and 
the promise he then made he adhered to. After the 
decay of their prosperity, the dwellers in Winchelsea 


and in the other port towns became smugglers, and carried 
on their unlawful trade often with the connivance not only 
of the Magistrates, but of the revenue officers, and even of 
the soldiers who were sent to watch them. The smuggling 
continued until the present century. Mr. Hueffer gives an 
amusing extract from an early nineteenth-century historian 
of the county of Kent, who refuses to believe that Lydd is a 
nest of smuge¢lers, but concludes with the damaging admis- 
sion that it is difficult to imagine how such numbers of stout, 
hale-looking men. without-any visible occupation can provide 
food for themselves and their families. 

Another excellent:chapter in Mr. Hueffer’s book is the one 





. + . > i 
on * Romney and its Neighbourhood.” According to an old 


chronicler the marshland about Romney is “cruel in winte 
grievous in summer, and never good, as Hesiodus snnaine 
said of the county where his father was born.” This dead 
county has evidently a fascination for Mr. Hueffer, wh 
gives an admirable description of its flat, rusty Senda with 
their atmosphere of brooding silence. The people are dena 
as wretched as the dwellers in the Maremma. There are no 
squires, no resident gentry, and the clergy are so poor that 
they cannot assist their parishioners, who mostly die in the 
workhouse, “unless they have the luck to be snapped up bya 
hard winter before the relieving officers deem it time to sie 
their outdoor relief.” » 
The liberties of the Cinque Ports are not without their 
ecclesiastical and literary associations. Mr. Hueffer says that 
Erasmus was appointed rector of Aldington by Archbishop 
Warham, but after six months’ trial he left it in charge of a 
curate, and never revisited his parish. Of Erasmus he Writes 
that to him Erasmus represents “all that was gravest 
sweetest, and best, and nothing that was evil, of the great 
movement called the Reformation.” Erasmus certainly repre. 
sents much that is noble and attractive, but we should not 
have thought of attributing either gravity or sweetness to the 
author of the Praise of Folly. We doubt, too, if Erasmus 
was ever rector of Aldington. If we are not mistaken, the 
facts are these. He was offered the post by Archbishop 
Warham, but declined it on the ground that he was ignorant 
of the English language. The Archbishop then appointed 
another clergyman to the living, but charged it with a 
pension of £20 a year to Erasmus. Had Erasmus under. 
taken the charge he would certainly have left it within six 
months, for he did not love evil climates or flat lands, 
Aldington was the scene of the prophesying of the Nun of 
Kent, who might possibly have attained to the rank of a 
saint of the Church had she not ventured to make Henry VIII. 
the subject of vaticinutions, which proved fatal to herself and 
her admirers. " 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


PREFACES written by enthusiastic translators of foreign novels 
are not always convincing; but we have no ground for com- 
plaint with Mr. Nisbet Bain’s panegyric of the brilliant and 
fascinating story which he has rendered into English under the 
title of Eyes Like the Sea. Jokai had already written quite a 
hundred novels before its appearance in 1890, but we are 
not surprised to learn that it was crowned by the Hungarian 
Academy as the best Magyar novel of the year. In wealth of 
incident, in variety and interest of characterisation, in the 
richness and humour of its surprises, Eyes Like the Sea ranks 
with the finest work of the great Hungarian romancer. To: 
begin with, it is largely autobiographical; Jokai is himself 
the narrator, and gives us a most interesting picture of his 
home life at Komorn in the early “forties”; his divided 
allegiance to law, art, and letters; his friendship with 
Petifi, the patriot-poet, and many other of the ardent 
spirits of the time ; his journalistic labours in Pest; 
his débué as an orator and agitator; his share in the 
fizhting; the spiendid devotion of his wife, Rosa Laborfalyy 
the uctress; and his retreat to Tordona, in the heart 
of the beech forests of Borsod, to evade arrest after the 
collapse of the Revolution. AIL this is told with delightful 
and touching candour, for Jokai, though free from any mock 
modesty, is very far from secking to extol or exaggerate the 
part he played in those stormy times, and is always ready to 
recall and record any little anecdote that tells against himself, 
—as, for example, his unfortunate description in a dramatic 
criticism of an actress as “a lovely sapling,” or his appeal to 
the moh to allow “the poor blind man to taste the joy of 
seeing his family once more.” But apart from the charm 
of these direct personal reminiscences, Eyes Like the Sea 
rivets the reader's attention by the remarkable origin- 
ality of the imaginary portraiture. Jokai has done here 
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e eannot remember any other modern writer of 
e done with equal success; he has given us 
full-length portrait of what, for lack of a 
better expression, we may call the female rogue-heroic. Out- 
¥ and unseemly though her conduct often is, Bessy’s 
— irage, audacity, and devotion extort the admiration 
wn a petty domestic qualities, while it is impossible for any 
— gh sense of humour to remain unmoved during the 
pescho of her matrimonial troubles, or her amazing adven- 
tures a8 & despatch-carrier in the war. In short, Maurus 
Jokai has once more proved himself to be a true magician. 
For he has achieved the impossible in blending autobiography 
and invention into a harmonious whole, and excited legitimate 
terest in a woman wko marries five husbands in about ten 


what W 
fiction to hav 


in Bessy @ 


in 

years. 

Admirers of the late Mrs. Hungerford—and they were 
many both in this country and America—will be glad to 
know, as we have already hinted in these columns, that the 
author of Molly Bawn has found a most apt disciple in Miss 
Katharine Tynan. In regard to literary skill and poetic feel- 
ing the pupil far surpasses her mistress, but in regard to the 
main essentials of plot, surroundings, and sentiment Miss 
Tynan is content to work on the old formula. The recipe 
may be described much as follows. Take a ramshackle Irish 
country house, two or three lovely but impecunious orphan 
girls, an interloping Baronet, an English officer or two, and a 
squire ; stir them briskly together at picnics, race-meetings, 
ind balls; season with moonlighting, cross purposes, and a 
proken engagement ; eliminate the unnecessary manin afrontier 
war; and conduct the whole to a happy conclusion, garnished 
with orange-blossoms. The only serious fault we have to find 
with Miss Tynan in That Sweet Enemy is that she marries the 
narrator to a successful competition wallah. The intrusion 
of the industrious apprentice into this domain of limitless 
leisure and endless flirtation seems to us hardly in keeping 
with the rules of the game as played by “ the Duchess.” 

Lady Ridley gives us in Anne Mainwaring an entirely 
modern variant on the story of the ugly duckling. Her 
heroine is the neglected daughter of thoroughly worldly parents, 
outshone by the more normal and conventional attractions of 
her sisters, and driven by lack of sympathy and appreciation 
into a mariage de convenance at the age of eighteen with a 
prosperous and ambitious barrister, against whom nothing 
ean be alleged except his middle-class origin and a certain 
indefinable lack of distinction. ° The marriage turns out fairly 
well, until Anne unfortunately discovers that her husband 
had previously been in love with one of her sisters. To make 
matters worse, she meets and discovers her true affinity in the 
Prince Charming of her childhood, an Eton boy who had 
gone into the diplomatic service and inherited a fortune. 
Simultaneously she falls under the influence of a certain Lady 
Katherine Ashton, and, as the situation becomes acute, appeals 
to her foradvice. Lady Katherine adopts the high moral line, 
pointing out the miseries and difficulties of the dual existence, 
and bids Anne give the diplomatist his congé, enforcing her 
advice by the assurance that she herself had undergone a similar 
ordeal, and found salvation in the course she now recommends. 

Annereluctantly consents, butsubsequently discovers that Lady 
Katherine, so far from having practised what she preaches, is 

still leading precisely the double life in question. Armed with 

this discovery, Anne confronts, unmasks, and pulverises her 
deceitful monitress. “‘AIl the world is changed,’ Anne 
repeated. ‘I see things with different eyes. I can only 
think of this, that you who are the noblest woman I have ever 
known, have lived this life; then why should not [I live it 
too? What you have done must influence me—I can’t 
help it. Just as a month ago your example made me conquer, 
so now it must make me yield.’”” With this declaration the 
hook ends. We have risen from its perusal with a feeling of 
profound sympathy for the prosperous barrister. It is true 
that he was clumsily built, that his hair was coarse, his origin 
unromantic, and his breeding imperfect. Yet with all his draw- 
backs he was far less of a snob than Anne’s mother, and far 
more worthy of respect than the elegant and unemployod 
philanderer, Dick Verney. We may. note, too, that as, the 
story advances the author shows a disposition to justify Anne’s 
conduct by accentuating the vulgarity of her husband's 
character in a way difficult to reconcile with the original por- 
trait. To speak frankly, we cannot say that the half-hearted 








plea for polyandry put forward by the heroine will enhance 
the reputation of the author of The Story of Aline. 


It is to be hoped that nobody will be misled or “ put off” 
by the curious infelicity of Mr. Stockton’s title. A Bicycle of 
Cathay has nothing whatever to do with China, the scene being 
laid in a rural district of the United States, but it so happens 
that the narrator has read Tennyson, and to make conyersa- 
tion with the doctor’s daughter, a young lady of literary 
tastes, describes his machine by this title. And at the end 
of the book, when he becomes engaged to the same young 
lady, further justification is found in the fact that one of her 
names is Europa. Happily the narrative, apart from these 
laboured artificialities of nomenclature, is amusing enough 
in its mild way. The narrative bears a certain family resem- 
blance: to that of Mr. Wells’s delightful Wheels of Chance, for 
it describes the vacation bicycling tour of a village achool- 
master, who starts out by himself and is speedily impncated 
in a number of romantic adventures. But the handsome, 
athletic, and susceptible pedagogue, who falls in love with 
every girl he meets, is far less heroic a figure than the 
immortal Hoopdriver, who beneath the exterior of a “cad on 
casters” concealed the chivalrous heart of a Bayard. Mr. 
Stockton’s hero, on the other hand, impressionable though he 
is, displays a caution that amounts to pusillanimity. But if 
the story is ethically unimpressive and psychologically void 
of interest, it has no lack of gentle sensations and quaint 
situations, treated by Mr. Stockton with the ingenuous and 
innocuous humour of which he has an apparently inexhaustible 
supply. 

Miss. Spender’s new story deals with the war of Italia 
Trredenta. The person who sustains the title-rdlein A Soldier 
for w Day is a young lady—of course, the heroine—the 
twin-sister of a soldier of the regiment of Bersaglieri, and 
wears her cock’s plumes with fascinating grace. The main 
plot of the story is concerned with this gentle Amazon, and is 
very good reading. But little scraps and shreds of events keep 
constantly appearing in the novel which have no direct bear- 
ing on the issue, and therefore, though interesting in them- 
selves, rather mar the artistic effect and coherence of the 
whole. Miss Spender has been too generous to her readers, 
and unless the book is read with great attention it is a little 
difficult at first to keep a firm hold on the thread of the story. 
However,:it is captious to complain of a superabundance of 
good material; most novel writers err from parsimony rather 
than prodigality. 

The Grip of the Wolf isastory of knights and ladies in 
medieval times. Trumpets bray, armour clashes, and fair 
maidens are extricated at the eleventh hour from terrible 
predicaments by their True Knights, who could not be more 
devoted if they kad even seen them before the rescue. To 
justify our use of the plural pronoun it must be explained 
that the second maiden is the subordinate character (the 
confidante, in fact, “mad in white calico”), who in a minor 
degree shares the perils of her principal. There is very little 
“atmosphere” in the story, but it is full enough of move- 
ment and adventure to satisfy the most exacting amateur of 
the sensational. 

Mrs. Meade’s forte lies neither in melodrama nor in detec- 
tive fiction, and The Blue Diamond is melodramatic and full 
of disappearances, thefts, and other mysteries. Mrs. Meade 
writes, as always, fluently, but her excursion into the realm of 
Adelphian mystery cannot be called convincing. 


Lord Mattingbourne, the “ Lordship” who had the “ whim,” 
certainly let his imagination carry him very far afield. He 
shut up a young lady in an old house in Norway, and 
kept her like Miranda, never having seen a man till of a 
marriageable age. In fact he “went one better” than 
Prospero, for he effaced himself, and the beautiful Theresa 
was kept most literally under petticoat government. “ His 
Lordship ” further painted Theresa’s portrait by squinting at 
her through a hole in the wall, and, being as magnificently 
successful in art as becomes the Peer who handles a brush, 
set all London on fire with the beauty of her portrait on the 
walls of the Royal Academy. All this was done for the benefit 
of his son, who tells the story, and who becomes in due course 
the happy bridegroom of this beautiful recluse. His Lord 
ship's Whim, while it is not written with sufficient subtlety 
to redeem the absurdities of the plot, is fairly lively reading. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
TuE Nineteenth Century is full of interesting papers. Most 
people will turn with curiosity to Mr. E. Robertson’s account 
of “The Civil List,” though he confines himself with some 
rigour to official facts. He traces the gradual separation 
between the allowances to the Crown and the payments to 
certain branches of the Civil Service, notably to all diplo- 
matists abroad, which has advanced ever since the Revolution, 
and will probably be completed this year. At present the 


List stands as follows :— 
£ 


“Class 1. Her Majesty’s Privy Purse ... 60,000 


Class 2. Salaries of Her Majesty’s Household 
and retired allowances ae ... 131,260 
Class 3. Expenses of Her Majesty’s Household 172,500 
Class 4. Royal Bounty Almsand specialservices 13,200 
Class 5. Pensions to the extent of £1,200 pe 
BOOM css cess, wes (Sasi fe 
Class 6. Unappropriated moneys Seer) ees 8,040 
£385,000 ” 
The Queen received in addition to these sums £60,000 a year 
as Duchess of Lancaster, and there are other annuities and 
properties accruing to the Royal Family. Rather more than 
£60,000 a year is received by each successive Duke of Corn- 
wall, chiefly from royalties ; £36,000 a year is assigned for 
distribution among the children of the Prince of Wales, 
and other payments bring the total amount assigned to the 
Royal house up to £540,000 a year. In addition there are 
certain expenditures “for purposes connected with the Royal 
Family ” sanctioned in the Estimates which vary from year 
to year, but bring the entire public provision, says Mr. 
Robertson, “ up to about £750,000 a year.” The sum seems 
large, but of the whole only £120,000 a year is at the 
Sovereign’s disposal,—that is, probably about a third of the 
income of the wealthiest nobles. The British Royal Family 
alone in Europe has but little disposable private property, 
and its rights over Crown lands have. long since been 
transferred to the nation. The entire arrangement is re- 
modelled with each new reign, and it is probable, in 
Mr. Robertson’s belief, that opportunity will be taken to 
settle finally as to the claims of distant scions of Royalty. 
Mr. Gladstone thought these had been settled for ever, but it 
is admitted that there is a certain vagueness in all arrange- 
ments on the subject. While the Royal Marriage Act remains 
as at present all descendants of George III., being placed 
under statutory disabilities, have some moral claim upon the 
nation.—Dr. Conan Doyle contributes a very sound as wel! 
as readable paper on “Sham versus Real Home Defence,” in 
which he ghows how absurd it is to consider that because a 
man advocates the formation of rifle clubs he holds that 
civilian riflemen are all that are needed for the defence of the 
country. Organise the Army as well as it is possible to 
organise it, and it will always remain true that you are better 
off with a civilian population that can shoot than with one that 
does not know the right end from the wrong end of the rifie. 
Ask any competent general whether he would refuse the use of 
fifty thousand civilian riflemen mounted on cycles, and he will 
say “No.” He would not accept them as a substitute for 
trained troops, but.if they are over and above all the trained 
troops he can get, he will never say they are worse than 
nothing.——Mr. Sidney Low’s paper on “ Monarchy in the 
Nineteenth Century” interests us much. He maintains that 
the popularity of Monarchy as an institution has greatly 
increased in recent years, and attributes the change to the 
accession of a whole list of abler Monarchs. Germany, Italy, 
Britain, Austria, Denmark, and Sweden have all been affected 
by this cause, though Russia has not. Mr. Low is justified in 
his view, but he has not given sufficient weight to three other 
causes which have greatly helped the dynasties. One is the 
immense growth of the armies, which are rarely—perhaps 
never—Republican in feeling; another is the increase of 
wealth, which has made the Courts less of a burden; and a 
third is disillusionment with democracy, which is found to be 
as capable of war, of waste, and of oppression as any Court. 
The old fancy, so widely spread as to be almost a religion, was 
that if thrones were once abolished each nation would become 
a Republic governed by simple, philanthropic, and peaceful 
persons. The gods have willed other things, and the thoughtful 
who derided Monarchy and distrusted aristocracy are now full 
of alarm at the menacing advances of plutocracy. It looks in 











America as if a dozen families might control all indian? 
monopolise all wealth. The Bishop of Herein a 
paper on “Church Reform,” which contains a somewhat radi a 
proposal. He would have in every parish a Church Co ni 
elected by all who, being competent to vote in Parish anne 
shall declare themselves members of the Church of En lund 
This Council is to have an initiative as well as a xt 
regard to all “reasonable and lawful changes” in the Pit: 
of public worship, the appeal from it, if the incumbent dis 
sents, being to the Bishop. Dr. Percival thinks this selene 
should precede any alterations in Convocation. It wa 
certainly greatly increase the powers and responsibilities of 
the Bishops, as well as the demands upon their time but 
whether it would produce peace we do not know. Five-sixths 
of all Church Councils so elected would instantly demand the 
disuse of the Athanasian Creed, which is an object of intense 
lay dislike. Would the Bishops concede that, or would there 
be a different usus in every diocese ?——There is a most 
valuable paper on the South African Hospitals Commission 
by Mr. Frederick Treves, the great surgeon, in which plans 
for reform are most temperately discussed. His main sugges- 
tions are that promotion in the Army Medical Corps should be 
by merit rather than seniority, that the pay of the younger 
men should be increased, and that a Medical Reserve should 
be formed in which a large number of young surgeons, 
moderately paid, should hold themselves for three years at 
the disposal of the War Office for war risks. Mr. Treves 
knows the profession best, or we should have doubted 
whether qualified men would consent to render themselves 
liable to such a breaking of their careers. He adds, what we 
cerdially approve, that the Service needs representation in 
the supreme councils of the Army. Till that is secured 
improvement cannot go on steadily and in accordance with 
the varying requirements of the time. The medical difficulty 
will, however, always remain a great one. After Sadowa, if 
we remember aright, some thirteen thousand men, counting 
both sides, needed attention. How is it to be provided in 
time ? 





The three articles in the Contemporary Review on South 
Africa do not greatly increase our information, though Mr. J. 
S. Moffat’s opinion that the natives are better off in the em- 
ploy of the Kimberley diamond merchants than when seeking 
work at will in the cities deserves to be recorded. They 
benefit in the former occupation by the absolute prohibition 
of liquor, and probably by more nourishing food, though this 
is apparently supplied upon the truck system.——Perhaps the 
most interesting coutribution this month is that of Mr. W. T. 
Stead, who has compiled with care much evidence that the 
late Queen exercised a most decided and beneficial influence 
in foreign and other affairs. One illustration whieh he gives 
is new tous. When India was taken over by the Crown, the 
proclamation submitted to her proved entirely unacceptable, 
and she caused it to be completely rewritten in afar more 
conciliatory tone——Judge O’Connor Morris wsites a strong 
protest against the compulsory purchase of Irish land, his 
belief being that if the Irish tenantry obtained the land they 
would at once sublet it at rack rents and live in idleness on 
the proceeds. This, he says, has already been the case in many 
places, while in many more the new owners have at once 
stripped the land of its trees, to the great injury of the country. 
Judge Morris, however, admits that the terminable annuities 
have been very regularly paid. Mr. Leonard Courtney, con- 
sidering his great experience, has not much that is original to 
say about “the making and reading of newspapers,” but we 
are a little surprised to find him, on the whole, against 
anonymity. He thinks the only argument for it is that it 
permits to journalists a greater ease of social intercourse, 
and forgets entirely the good effect of diminished amour 
propre. The journalist who signs his work soon begins 
to think of himself rather than his argument, and to 
be intent first of all on leaving a good impression of 
his own personality. He too often plays to the gallery as 
much aa if he were a Member of the House of Commons. We 
could conceive that even Mr. Courtney’s opinions on the Boer 
question would be much more moderate if they were published 
under the shelter of the anonymous.—The Rev. J. J. Lias, 
who writes on “The Outlook for the Church,” believes with 
the Bishop of Hereford that its first necessity is to increase 
the influence of the laity. The divergence between them and 
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he clergy is, he is convinced, a root of much evil. We agree 
ni ‘ly, but we cannot forget, as most people do, that the 
_— for three centuries held absolute power over the 
laity = anal Parliament, and have done little to modify 
ap a it, beyond making more reasonable arrangements 
= ay temporalities. At present they refuse it self-govern- 
ih yet decline to control or reform it from above. 
We began the paper which professes to describe “a German 

rement against pessimism with some expectation, but 
- ” it without any clear idea of what the writer means, 
emp l us to rid ourselves of “ contradictions” and rise to 
i gher plane of thought, but what are the contradictions he 
does not explain, nor what, when we have risen, we are to do. 
To believe that people are only “grains of dust adhering io 
the surface of things” will not help us much, 





ing power ’ 


Mr. T. W. Russell’s article on “ England, Ireland, and the 
Century,” which stands first in the new Fortnightl y, consists 
of a retrospect, a summary of the situation, and suggestions 
for the future. With regard to the past, Mr. Russell's main 
object is to show that throughout the century England has 
taught Ireland the fatal lesson that no wrong, no matter how 
flagrant, would be remedied sa72 under the compulsion of 
lawlessness and disorder. “Ths Church Disestablishment 
Act of 1869 and the Land Act of 1870 stand really to the 
credit of the Fenians rather than to any appreciation by the 
voverning classes in the United Kingdom of Irish wrongs. 
-..,,. The Land Act of 1881 was passed by the compul- 
ion of the Land League.” The Act of 1887 was “an abject 
surrender to the forces of Disorder and Illegality as repre- 
sented by the Plan of Campaign.” Of the * Balfourian era” 
as a whole, however, Mr. Russell speaks in terms of warm 
eulogy. But in his view the just and beneficent work of Mr. 
Gerald Balfour has been undone by the * garrison plan of 
campaign ” last autumn, by the unconditional capitulation of 
Lord Salisbury “to a noisy handful of reactionaries,” and the 
removal of the Chief Secretary to another Department. In 
conclusion, Mr. Russell passionately impeaches the ascendency 
spirit in Irish affairs as illustrated by Irish patronage, and the 
entire lack of contact between the Irish Government and the 
Irish people, and prophesies that the Irish Parliamentary party 
will reduce the House of Commons to the legislative impotence 
of the Austrian Reichsrath unless we buy out the fee 
simple of Irish disaffection by compulsory purchase and 
the abolition of the “sham Court” in Dublin. It is only 
right to add that Mr. Russell declares himself to be if any- 
thing a stronger Unionist now than he was in 1886. Mr. 
Russell's article, which impresses by its fervid eloquence even 
when it. does not convince, should be read in close connection 
with that in the same number on “Ireland under Queen 
Victoria,” by Mr. J. A. Marriott, whose remarks on the 
endowment of Maynooth, the administration of Drummond, 
andthe operation of the Encumbered Estates Court are worthy 
of special attention. As regards the. Land question, Mr. 
Marriott applies some very damaging criticism to Myr. 
Russell's inconsistencies in regard tothe Land Actof 1881,which 
created the system of dual ownership Mr. Russell pronounces a 
hopeless failure, while declaring the Act to-be a great and 
beneficent measure. He also joins issue directly with Mr. 
Russell on the view that the Irish landlords, if compulsorily 
evicted, will be contented to remain in Ireland as land- 
less derelicts. Mr. Baillie-Grohman, whom the present 
writer remembers as a famous big-game shooter twenty- 
seven years ago in the Tyrol, contributes a_ striking 
paper, based on his unrivalled experience of rifle com- 
petitions and familiarity with every form of Service and 
sporting rifle, on the inadequacy, both in regard to output 
as well as quality of the finished article, of our small- 
arms faetories, and the need of emancipating civilian 
clubs from the meddlesome restrictions of the War 
Office. We ave glad to find in Mr. Baillie-Grohman an ardent 
advocate of the removal from unaffiliated marksmen of what 
he justly calls that “‘ monstrous tax upon patriotism collected 

in the shape of a ten-shilling gun-license.”” We may also note 
his urgent demand that “legislation must be introduced to 
prevent the limitation of skilled !abour and of the ontput of 





this want is, according to Mr. Baillie-Grohman, due to tke 
deliberate action of Trade-Unions in keeping down the 
number of apprentices. Of the remaining contributions 
we may specially note Miss Helen Zimmern’s sympathetic 
character-study of the young King of Italy, and Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s brilliant translation of “The Lament of 
the Old Woman of Beare,” an eleventh-century Irish ballad 
which forestalls, though on a wider and more elemental 
plane of emotion, the complaint of Villon’s Belle Heaulmitre. 
Mr. Geoffrey Noel continues his series of South African 
political portraits; but his attack on Mr. Sauer is seriously 
discounted by its vehement personal animus. 








Sir Rowland Blennerhassett has an interesting paper in the 
National Review on the need of a good understanding with 
Russia. For the present “the most constant factor which 
England has to calculate on in international affairs is the ill- 
will of the German people,” and it is, in his view, all the more 
difficult to deal with and all the more dangerous because it is 
both senseless and ignorant. For this there is no cure but 
time. We can count on the goodwill of Austria-Hungary as 
long as the Emperor Francis Joseph ives, and after his time 
the probable growth of Hungary, the stable element in the 
Dual Monarchy, may tend to the maintenance of good rela- 
tions with England. But in the writer’s opinion the country with 
which it is of supreme importance that England should bave 
relations as clear and distinct as possible is Russia. -Without 
defending the tortuous ways of Russian diplomacy in the past, 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett urges that many of her broken 
pledges were impossible to keep, that there is a good deal to 
be said in favour of the Russian side of the story of the origin 
of the Crimean War, and that the disputable actions of 
Russia have very often been due to the fact that we had not 
ourselves made up our minds as to whether they were seriously 
prejudicial to us or not. He admits the persistence of the 
idea of invading India as a dangerous factor in the situation, 
and holds that the only way to remove this danger is for us 
to absorb Afghanistan. “Strange as it may seem, I am firmly 
convinced that the first step towards establishing friendly 
relations with Russia is to establish such outposts beyond 
our scientific frontier which high authorities place on the 
Helmund, so as to make idle every dream of an invasion of 
India. It would strengthen the hands of those Russian 
statesmen who desire that their country should give up the 
idea of an unprofitable attack on India and devote herself 
heart and soul to her true and Imperial mission, which is the 
elevation and guidance of the Slavonic race.” But while un- 
yielding as regards the Indian frontier, Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett counsels concessions elsewhere. He holds it impossible, 
even if it were desirable, to prevent the absorption of Northern 
China into the Russian Empire, and would evidently place no 





obstacles in the way of Russia’s establishing herself at Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Maurice Low’s article on “ American 





| Affairs” is largely devoted to a striking analysis of the 





machinery, more especially in matters of such vital national 
importance as is the adequate supply of arms.” 


American tribute to the memory of the Queen. The one 
discordant note— Mr. Van Wyck’s boorish protest — 
attracted more attention than it deserved. For the rest. 
the lamentation in America was universal and sincere, 
reflecting the two dominant traits of the national character, 
generosity and sentiment. We may also notice Mr. 
Low’s interesting reference to the extraordinary clever- 
ness of Wu Ting Fang—the Chinese Minister to the United 
States—in spite of his strange advocacy of miscegenation zs 
the only solution of the negro problem.—tThe Bishop of 
St. Asaph’s paper on the Hospitals Inquiry is chiefly con- 
cerned with an examination of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s state- 
ments, which he considers without exception to be unreliable 
when tested by the Evidence and Report of the Commission. 
It is only right to add that in the “ Episodes of the Month” 
the editor, while holding that Mr. Burdett-Coutts falls into 
exaggeration, admits that there is point in his criticisms of 
the conduct of the Inquiry, and that it is true that “in hardly 
a single case is the responsibility for defects pushed home to 
its true cause.” “The Revolt of the Invalid,” by Mrs. 
MacGeorge, is chiefly remarkable for its vehement indictment 
of the ‘“ wholesale butchery ” carried on in the last few years 
in deference to the ‘surgeons’ latest fad” with regard to 





As matters | “adenoid” growths. Her challenge, which is supported by 


stand at present, the capacity of British gunworks is limited, | the testimony of “one of the most eminent surgeons of the 


not only by want of plant, but by that of skilled artisans, and ! day,” will no doubt be taken up by competent authorities, as 
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the imputations it casts on the profession are of the gravest 
aind. 
Readers of Blackwood will find, as usual, no lack of variety, 
interest, and stimulation in its contents. The unsigned 
memorial article on the Queen, evidently based on close 
personal knowledge, gives some striking anecdotes to illus- 
trate her nervousness and the strong constraint she used to 
maintain her self-command. Of her interest in the history 
of her ancestors the writer tells the following characteristic 
anecdote :— 
“For Mary of Scotland she felt the profoundest pity, which 
was at least equalled by her strong antipathy to Elizabeth. 
Referring to this one day, the Queen laughingly related the 
f.llowing anecdote: ‘Once when I was about fourteen, and my 
mother and I were at Margate, we went on board a steamer. As 
we were crossing the gangway a woman in the crowd looked hard 
at me and then said to some one near her, “ Another Elizabeth! I 
hope”! I turned and gave her such a look! I was furious!’ 
added the Queen with a smile, as she recalled the incident. It 
was well known that the unfortunate son of the Chevalier de St. 
George must never in the Queen’s presence be called the Pre- 
tender, and she herself invariably spoke of him as ‘ Prince 
Charlie, or Prince Charles Edward. These names were, with 
the full approval of the Queen, given to her grandson, the 
present Duke of Coburg.” 
-——The usual instalment of “Musings without Method” 
takes the form of an appreciation of the Queen’s character, 
and is full of felicitous sayings. We must content ourselves 
with two. “ Victoria, like Elizabeth, is the sole Queen of her 
name, and history need invent for her no distinguishing 
adjective.” Again, of her alleged indifference to the arts: 
“Victoria was a great Queen, who served her country as 
wisely and bravely as any of her ancestry, and those arts 
which need the encouragement of a throne may be left to 
perish ingloriously.” Military articles are always a strong 
point in “ Maga,” and iv this number we may note an excel- 
lent paper on “ Army Shooting and its Improvement,” with a 
weighty plea for the development and encouragement of 
regimental rifle clubs, and a commentary on the war 
despatches, in which the operations in Natal are subjected to 
some very damaging but perfectly just criticism. ‘We may 
also call attention to a most interesting account by Mr. 
Harold Parson of “Hungry Tyson,” the eccentric Australian 
millionaire, and a set of most spirited verses by Miss May 
Byron entitled “The Pageant of Seamen.” 








The Monthly Review opens with an excellent editorial 
article on loyalty, which analyses that unconscious instinct 
which so many of us found within us at the time of the 
Queen’s death. It is a sentiment as old as the race, and, the 
-writer believes, perishable only with mankind. It is beyond 
the power of any doctrinaire enlightenment; and however 
numerous the weaknesses and superstitions which the New 
Man is to rid himself of, loyalty in some form will endure. 
“There are among us a number of superior persons, artists, 
poets, litterateurs, and ‘advanced thinkers,’ whose culture 
has taught them the duty of being unpatriotic. But these 
are morbid and sterile growths, failures of nature such as are 
observed by one generation and forgotten by the next.” And 
the writer quotes approvingly Mr. Leslie Stephen’s words that 
“to preach a purely cosmopolitan instead of a patriotic prin- 
ciple is idle; first, because nobody would listen; and, 
secondly, because the nation which did listen would be sup- 
pressed and would deserve suppression.” The most interest- 
ing paper to most people will be Mr. Arthur J. Evans’s account 
of the newly discovered palace of Minos in Crete, illustrated 
by excellent photographs. At one time Greek myths were 
discredited astronomical fables, and the heroic age an 
unscientific dream. Then Schliemann arose, the Columbus 
of classical antiquities, and recent archwologists are re- 
constructing busily an old historical world which was 
long believed to be merely the creation of poets. Mr. 
Evans gives an account of his finds which is as sensa- 
tional as any romance.——In “The Overcrowding of 
London” Mrs. Phillimore deals sensibly and acutely with a 
difficult subject. Her statistics are terrible reading. Out of 
a total population of nearly four and a half millions there are 
almost half a million living three persons or more per room. 
She points out that it is absurd to build houses to tempt the 
outsider into an overcrowded district, which business develop- 
ment will soon encroach upon. Her main remédy is to 
encourage people to live in the environs, at places like 





5 es 
Act to provide means of communication with working centreg 
Meanwhile, overcrowding inside London should ‘a ri idly 
prevented, and municipal building, a much mma 
panacea, should only be allowed when it can be made to sho 
a fair profit, taking the land at its commercial value, To : 
interested in the subject we can commend this thoughtful 


lucid essay. om 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE LITTLE BOY BOOK. 


The Little Boy Book. Verses by Helen Hay. Pictures } 
Frank Verbeck. (John Lane. 6s.)—This is a delightful edd. 
tion to nursery literature. The verses are written from the 
child’s point of view, and there is no grown-up sententiousness 
about them. It is difficult to decide which is best worth quoting, ag 
they all have charm and individuality. However, here ig sat 


“THe Bap Boy. 
**T haven’t washed my face, Oh, ho! 
I haven’t brushed my hair, 
I haven’t changed my boots, you know, 
Because I didn’t care, 





I’m going down to have my tea, 
Where all the ladies are ; 

And won’t they point and stare at me 
And ‘frown at dear mamma ? 


And all the men will nudge and chaff, 
But I don’t care, Hurray,— 

For let them joke and let them laugh! 
I'll not be Kissed to-day!” 


The illustrations are remarkably good. It is in these Pic. 
tures that colour-printing is at its best; they are designed 
with a view to its possibilities and its limitations, and the result 
is strong and harmonious. In the landscape facing the verses 
called “The Trees” Mr. Verbeck has attained an almost 
Japanese effect. 








Three Little Maids. By Ethel Turner. (Ward, Lock, and 0p, 
3s. 6d.)—This book is written in a rather disconnected way, and 
it ends abruptly, but the people have definite characters, which 
is not always the case with children’s story-books. The scene ig 
chiefly laid in Australia, and the “Three Little Maids” go 
through many experiences, both there and before they leave 
England. The chapter called “ Folding of the Hands to Sleep,” 
describing the death of an overworked woman, is strangely out 
of place in a book meant for children. 


Dalmatia. Illustrated by William Royle. (Vinton and (Co, 
12s. 6d. net.)—This is a rather wandering account of a yachting 
tour among the islands of Dalmatia, illustrated by the author, 
He does not seem to have had any striking impressions of men or 
things, or if he had, he does not convey them to the reader. 


A History of New York. By Diedrich Knickerbocker. With 
8 Pictures by Maxfield Parrish, Esq. (John Lane. 12s, 64.)— 
This edition of Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker History is 
published under the authorisation of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
It is well printed and got up, and is not as heavy and unwieldy as 
many books of its size. Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s pictures are in 
harmony with the book, and add to the interest of this edition. 


The Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen. New and Revised Edition by 
William Archer, (Walter Scott. Paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 
2s. 6d. per vol.)—In the general introduction Mr. William Archer 
talks of the difficulty of adequately translating such work as 
Ibsen’s. In this edition he has tried to follow the right course 
between colloquialism and pedantry in his rendering of the 
original. The three plays now before us, each in a separate 
volume, are The League of Youth, Pillars of Society, and A Doll's 
House. Ghosts and An Enemy of the People will be ready on 
April 1st and May 1st, 


The Hockey Annual, 1900-1901. Compiled and edited by 
“Diana.” (George Newnes. 1s. 6d. net.) —We can recommend this 
little handbook to hockey players. The chapter on “The Game” 
is clearly written, and the advice given to selfish or timid players 
is good. The larger half of the book is taken up by a list of 
clubs, and the rules of the game. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


cae ra 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have no beet 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Australasia and New Zealand. By Arthur W. Jose. (J: M. 





Walthamstow or: Leyton, and by means of a Cheap Trains 


Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—This is an excellent volume in theseries 
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¢ “Temple Primers.” It is a complex story which Mr. Jose has 
: tell, the story of six Colonies which have had, though the 
bed to f them ean count but a century or so of years, a remark- 
anne ber of vicissitudes. On the whole it is a narrative that 
able pee proud, but rather, perhaps, of our race than of the 
—_ which govern it. There has been at home almost as much 
pana as lost the great American Colonies, but, happily, not 
uch obstinacy. In Australia itself there has been far more 
pina te and capacity for sound judgment. Friction there 


pe eo put it has not produced fire. Once indeed there was a 
« Republic of Victoria,” but it did not last many days, and the 


rebels were “in the main,” Mr. Jose tells us, “ not of any British 
nationality.” There are many interesting things to read here, 
about the convict system, and the “exile” system which Lord Grey 
sought to substitute for it—the Colonial Office fought hard for 
transportation—about squatting, and the price of land, and gold- 
fields, and Councils, elective or nominated. Every one of these sub- 
jectsbristles with difficulties which it would be highly injudicious to 
meddle with. The reader who wants to hear about them will 
find information, admirably given, in this little volume. We 
shall be content with quoting one sentencs which it is good to 
read:—“ Few men have had better adjutaunts and truer com- 
rades than the two men who worked with Grey—William Martin, 
the Chief Justice, and George Selwyn, the Anglican Bishop of 
the colony. Selwyn, more especially, was a man among men, a 
pioneer, an organiser, indomitable, a ruler in body and mind.” 





The Itinerary of King Edward I., A.D. 1272-1307, Edited and 
translated by Henry Gough. 2 vols. (Alexander Gardner.) 
—Mr. Gough has employed for this record a considerable 
number of original authorities, “‘ Rolls” of many kinds—there are 
no less than fifteon mentioned, the Charter, Close, Issue (Ex- 
chequer)—wardrobe accounts, post-mortem inqnisitions. From 
these he has given a complete account of the King’s move- 
ments during the thirty-four years of his reign (November 16th, 
1272—July 7th, 1307). According to this he is found at Capua, 
January 19th, 1272-3, his first appearance in Europa after his 
return from the East. All the rest of that year and up to 
August Ist of 1274 he spends in Italy and France. On 
August 2nd he lands ab Dover. On July 15th, 1277, he is at 
Chester, and remains in or near Wales till December 10th, when 
he leaves Shrewsbury for London. In June, 1282, he is at 


Chester, enters Wales on July 6th, and remains there 
until August 27th of the following year. In 1283-4, 
again, another Welsh sojourn begins (March 15th—Octo- 
ber 16th). He crosses from Cardiff to Bristol about 


the latter date. On May 13th, 1286, ho [crosses from Dover 
into France, where he remains till August 12th, 1289. In March, 
1290-1, he goes North, and is for a few days (July 6th—August Ist) 
in Scotland. He paid another visit to that country in 1292 (when 
John Balliol swore fealty to him). His first campaign against it 
was in 1296, lasting from April 27th to August 21st, His furthest 
point North was Aberdeen (July 14th-20th). His last expedi- 
tion began on June 9th, 1306, when he left London for a very 
deliberate journey northward. He was in York on July 29th. 
From Ovtober Ist up to March 4th, 1306-7, he was almost con- 
tinuously at Lanerecost. On March 12th he went to Carlisle, and 
stayed there up to June 27th. ‘Then comes a curious sequence of 
entries. For fourteen days he fluctuates between Carlisle and 
“Caldecotes ” (probably Caldewgate, close to Carlisle). On 
Thursday, July 6th, he is at Burgh-on-the-Sands, and there on 
the following day he died. ‘These dates certainly give a vivid- 
ness to history, and thanks are due to Mr. Gough for the labour 
which he has spent so ungrudgingly on this handsome work. 


The Complete Works of John Keats. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman, Vol. ILI. (Cowans and Co., Glasgow. 1s. net.)—We must 
own to a certain preference for the “Poems of Keats,” as we 
knew them in a certain volume, published by Moxon in the 
“fifties,” we think, It contained “ Endymion,” “ Hyperion,” 
and some score or so of shorter poems. There was but little in 
quantity, but the quality! it was merwm sal, Now everything ia 
diligently swept together and served up. It is very wel! done. 
Mr. Buxton Forman is a first-class expert, and we have no wish 
to say a disrespectful word about him, but we do not enjoy the 
result. It has a certain interest, it must be allowed; but on the 
whole we lose more than we gain. No one, we venture to say, 
but will lose somo of his enjoyment in Keats’s really good work 
by reading “Otho the Great” or “ King Stephen.” But it is 
useless tocomplain. ‘Thrice happy poets of the classic times! 
The copyists and the commentators have maimed them somes 
what, but their own imperfections are not digged up and 
brought against them. Some interesting annotations on 


Burton’s “ Anatomy’ of Melancholy ” are now published for the 
first, time, 





Bret Harte. By T. Edgar Pemberton. (Greening and Co. 
3s. Gd.)—If all books about yet living celebrities were as wel 
managed as this we should have no objection to them. Itisa 
criticism—“ a treatise and a tribute,” to use the author’s phrase 
—which, for convenience’ sake, has been put into a biographical 
form. On personal details Mr. Pemberton maintains a wise 
reticence. It is Bret Harte the writer with whom he is con- 
cerned, and the biographical element is always kept strictly sub- 
ordinate. It was not at once, it seems, that Mr. Bret Harte 
settled down to the literary work which has been the distinctive 
work of his life. He was a clerk in California, a gold-digger, a 
“guard” of gold-carrying coaches, a schoolmaster (where he 
learnt to draw such portraits as that of the unforgettable 
“Chrissy,” a distracting being who, happily, seldom crosses a 
schoolmaster’s path), a soldier, and a compositor. In this last 
occupation he was getting to be “hot,” as is said in the game of 
“search.” He began to contribute to the Press (San Francisco) in 
1868, was appointed Secretary to the Mint in the following year, 
and in the next year again published a volume of verse. Of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s verse we hear much in this volume, and are very 
glad to hear, too, for he has a fine accomplishment in this way, 
and heis at least as great in the serious line as in the comic. 
But he is a many-sided man. Versatile one would hardly call him, 
for the word seems to indicate rapidity of execution. This he 
has not; on the contrary, he writes slowly and is fastidious in 
carrying out the labor limae. Mr, Pemberton has made a highly 
interesting book. What he writes of his own is good. Now and 
then, indeed, he gives us a truism. Surely it is needless to write 
that Mr. Bret Harte “prefers a small circle of true friends to a ‘ 
great round of mere acquaintances, and the quiet companionship 
of congenial souls to the well-meant demonstrations of public 
functions.” Who does not, so that he has a grain of sense ? 


Proportional Representation Applied to Party Government. By 
T. R. Ashworth and H. P. C. Ashworth. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 6s. net.)—Is party government a thing desirable per se ? 
Is it better that the two parties, Ministerialist and Oppositionist, 
should be solid phalanxes or broken up into groups? When the 
reader has answered these two questions with complete satisfac- 
tion to himself, he will be in a position to read the book which 
Messrs. Ashworth have written on the subject with all the profit 
possible, Even if he cannot arrive at the desired conclusions he 
will find a certain interest in it. For it is an almost exhaustive 
criticism of all the methods that have been proposed for giving 
minorities a voice in the government. We shall not attempt to 
review this criticism, but shall give an account of the scheme 
which they approve. Of course, there are to be no one-man or 
two-man constituencies. It would be convenient to divide the 
whole country into districts returning, say, six Members each. 
All the candidates have to be classed as Ministerialists or 
Oppositionists ; «nd the ballot-papers will contain, ranged 
in parallel columns, the two lists. Each voter will be 
entitled to give six votes, two of which may be given 
to any one or more, so, of course, that the total of six be 
not exceeded. ‘he ballot concluded, the votes will be counted 
and divided by six (the number of seats to be filled). The 
quotient gives what is called “the unit of representation.” Then 
the votes given to each list are added up, and the total is 
divided by the unit. This second quotient gives the number on 
each list of successful candidates. We will take as am example, 
instead of the imaginary case furnished by Messrs. Ashworth, 
the last election at Glasgew, and will see what would have 
happened. ‘The total number of votes polled was 64,552, 
Dividing this by seven (the total number of seats allotted to 
Glasgow), we get a quotient of 9,221. This divided into 36,478. 
(the votes polled for Ministerialists) gives three and the same 
number for 28,074 (the Oppesitionist votes), The seventh seat 
goes to the party which has the greater remainder (9,221 for the 
Ministerialists, 441 for the Oppositionists). Or take the case of 


Lancashire with its 23 Members. Here, the total of votes 
was 241,193, the quotient 10,486, the Ministerialist vote 


132,519, giving 12 Members with a remainder of 7,687, and the 
Opposition vote 108,674, giving 10 Members with a remainder 
of 4,814, the odd seat going to the Ministerialists. At present 
Glasgow gives seven seats to the Ministerialists, and Lancashire 
sixteen, as against an Oppositionist total of ten, or 23 to 10 
The representation of Yorkshire would be changed from 18 O. v. 
8 M. to 14.0. v. 12 M., and that of London (including West Ham 
and Croydon) from 53 M. v. 8 O. to 38 M. v.23 0. (It is notice- 
able that the electoral unit here works out at the very low figure 
of 6,617. In uncontested divisions we have taken the figures of 
the last contest.) On the whole, the Ministerialist seats would 
be diminished from 81 to 67, and the Oppositionist increased from 
36 to 40. We have not time to work out the whole of the figures, 
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but probably Ireland and Wales would give the Opposition a 
small majority. 


Bermondsey: its Historic Memories and Associations. By E. T. 
Clarke. (Elliot Stock. 12s. 6d. net.) —The great feature of ancient 
Bermondsey was, of course, its Abbey. “Abbey” we call it, 
though, as a matter of fact, it did not gain this title till 1399, 
when, at the request of Richard II., Pope Boniface IX. elevated 
it to this rank. Previously it had been a Priory, and till 1380, 
from its first foundation in 1089, when it was established as a cell 
of the great Abbey of Cluny, an Alien Priory. The King was 
paid 200 marks for his charter of emancipation, but the house 
made an excellent bargain, for it was freed from an onerous 
tribute to the parent establishment. The story of its end is 
somewhat strange. The Abbot received the very large pension 
of 500 marks (equal to about £4,000 in our money), holding 
already the See of St. Asaph. As the official return of the 
Abbey revenues is but £474 14s. 4d., there must have been, as 
Bishop Burnet suggests, “‘some secret practice.’ In modern 
times Bermondsey has become the seat of a tanning industry. 
{t became a Parliamentary borough in 1885,as a division of 
Southwark, and, at the primary election, chose J. Thorold 
Rogers, who had sat for the united borough. In 1886, however, 
it rejected him, giving the seat to Mr. A. Lafone, who was him- 
self beaten in 1892, but regained his place in 1895, transforming 
bis opponent’s majority of 668 into a minority of 360. 


A Treatise on the History of Confession, By C. M. Roberts, 
B.D. (C. J. Clay and Son. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Roberts traces the 
history of the doctrine and practice of confession up to the time 
(in the thirteenth century) when it was formally established by 
Rome. Of course, doctrine and practice must be very carefully 
distinguished. On sacramental confession—i.e., the dogmatic 
assertion of the necessity of confession to a priest before com- 
municating—a loyal Anglican can scarcely have but one opinion. 
On the practice a large liberty of thought is permissible. The 
evidence on this point wants much and careful weighing. Mr. 
Roberts’s book will furnish valuable materials. With this may 
be mentioned Confession and Absolution: Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, Book VI., edited by the Rev. John Harding (C. Murray, 
2s. 6d.) 


Dissent in England. By H. Hensley Henson, B.D. (Published 
for the author by Rivingtons.)—We have here two lectures 
actually delivered out of a total course of nine, the scheme 
having been interrupted by the author’s promotion to a 
Westminster canonry. “If I could have wy way,” says 
Mr. Henson, “I would insist on every Ordination candidate 
showing a fair knowledge of Dissenting History.” All 
the passage that follows is admirable. Unfortunately, “ the 
notion of limiting the Christian name to one or other of the two 
camps” [Church or Dissent], however absurd it may seem to Mr. 
Henson, is implicitly, if not explicitly, taught to these very 
candidates. The first of these lectures deals with Puritanism 
under Elizabeth ; the second with the Hampton Court Conference. 
Che latter is especially admirable on account of the limitation of 
the subject ; in the former the lecturer has to cover a very wide 
range of ground. 


Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys. By the Rev. D. Butler. (A. 
and C, Black. 1s. 6d.)—Principal Story writes a preface for this 
volume, and explains that Mr. Butler has performed a task which 
was originally intended for himself. All will agree that he has 
found an excellent substitute. It is a somewhat melancholy tale 
that Mr. Butler has to tell, for Scotland has suffered worse things 
from iconoclasm than her Southern neighbour. And, of course, 
the restorers have been not less mischievous. In both countries 
the monasteries disappeared; Scotland lost several of her 
Cathedrals; not one remains in what may be called the normal 
condition of English buildings of the same class. Glasgow and 
remote Orkney have, it seems, fared as well as any of the thirteen 
Scottish dioceses. Mr. Butler gives a chapter to the Scottish 
Collegiate Churches, another to Parish Churches, which show 
good examples of various architectural periods, and another to 
the Abbeys. One is glad to find that much is being done or 
planned for a judicious restoration and preservation of what has 
been left. 





The Companion Dictionary of Quotations, selected aud arranged 
by Norman MacMunn (Grant Richards, 2s, 6d.), is a very neat- 
looking and handy volume. That it contains many good things 
it is scarcely necessary to say; that it fails to contain others 
which one might expect to find cannot be considered strange. 
Every one has his own pets. But not to find either “ Duty ” or 
“Cakes and Ale”—to go to opposite poles—is somewhat of a 
shock, Franklv, this book might have been better done, 








rr 
The Story of Art in the British Isles. By ‘J. Ernest ; 

(G. Newnes, 1s.)—T is little book, belonging to a. 
which we have had occasion more than once to Speak a 
praise, is really a marvel of compression. To begin witha 
historic scratching of a horse’s head found in the Robin * 
Cave, and to reach, in about two hundred pages, the Pry 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, without utterly confusing the reader : 
really a considerable achievement. A large portion of the “i 
is naturally occupied with architecture, for man has always been 
building from the very first, but other arts have their share of 
attention, aad the whole will be found to have considerable value 


We must be content with giving the title and sub-title of Th, 
Myths of Greece Explained and Dated: an Embalmed History from 
Uranus to Perseus, Including the Eleusinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games, by George St. Clair, 2 vols. (Williams and 
Norgate, 163.), with the following quotation from the preface : 
—‘‘The secret of Greece is an allegory of astronomy and the 
calendar. The facts and phenomena of the heavens were the 
basis of the religious system.” 


Walford’s County Fumilies of the United Kingdom. (Chatto and 
Windus. 50s.)—This volume, now in its forty-firat year, has to 
deal with a somewhat vaguely defined subject-matter. It pro: 
fesses to be a record of the “titled and untitled aristocracy.” 
Once beyond the limits of definite titles, we are very apt to 
wander. “Walford” has, however, a well-established reputation 
which we do not prepare to question. It is true that we see 
names which we should not expect, and miss others that 
might not unreasonably have a place. This could hardly be 
avoided. As for editing, no one with human limitations of know- 
ledge could do it quite satisfactorily. There are two successive 
items on p. 145, both probably furnished by the persons con. 
cerned, which at first sight do not seem to refer, as they really 
do, to two brothers. Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Oficial, and 
Landed Classes (Kelly’s Directories, 16s.) hus reached its twenty- 
seventh year, a very handy volume, giving particulars concerning 
every one about whom it is reasonable to ask.——The Annual 
Charities Register and Digest. Edited by C.S. Loch. (Longmans 
and Co. 43.)—A remarkably cheap volume, we may remark, con. 
sidering the bulk (between seven hundred and eight hundred 
pages), and the care taken in collecting and condensing the 
information. The editor hopes that all pseudo-charities have 
been excluded from his list, but cautions the public against con- 
cluding that those which appear in it are necessarily deserving. 





We have to notice the new issue (sixty-third thousand) of The 
Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes, and I.0.U.’s, by James Walter Smith, 
LL.D. (Effingham Wilson, 1s. 6d. net). It has been “ entirely 
rewritten.” ‘There is one section in it, at the least, with which 
every one should be acquainted,—i.e., “The Law of Cheques.” 


The Politician’s Handbook. By H. Whates. (Vacher and Sons. 
6s. net.)—In this volume we have in a convenient form the sub- 
stance of many Blue-books, it appears, not inappropriately, in light 
blue covers. It begins (after a loyal recognition of the services 
rendered by Queen Victoria, and the hopes, justly entertained, 
of her successor) with “The State-Papers,—a Review.” This we 
shall not attempt to estimate. To do so would be to reproduce a 
great part of the political section of the Spectator during the year. 
Readers may make what use seems good to them of Mr. Whates’s 
judgments; they are not of the essence of the book. What 
follows is divided into two sections, political and commercial, and 
contains a précis of despatches from Ambassadors and officers in 
command, Reports of Royal Commissions, communications from 
Consuls, and other public documents. Of course, there are cases 
in which it will be well to consult originals, but for 
general purposes Mr. Whates’s epitome will be found useful. 
This volume is exclusively concerned with the most 
recent history——For the student who has occasion to 
go further back, there is the Handbook of the Adminis- 
trations of Great Britain during the Nineteenth Century, 
by Francis Culling Carr-Gomm (Smith, Elder, and Co, 
7s. 6d.) The first edition was published in 1869, and the author 
has, consequently, considerable additions to make. It had been 
carried on tothe resignation of the Disraeli Cabinet (December 2ad, 
1868), and the history of eight Administrations which have 
managed the affairs of the country since that time is now 
supplied. Mr. Carr-Gomm’s plan is to give a list of the 
Cabinet, and a brief account of its policy and of the chief 
measures introduced during its period of office. It might, we 
should say, have been stated with advantage, in reference to the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, that the Queen personally 
contributed to the settlement of what seemed at one time @ 
dangerous quarrel between the two Houses. 
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We have received the third yearly issue of The Nursing Pro- 
fession: How and Where to Train, by Sir H. Burdett (Scientific 
‘Press, 23. net). It gives a preliminary account of the legal 

sition of nurses, and then a list of (1) general hospitals and 
Poor-law infirmaries with one hundred beds and over; and (2) of 
general hospitals with under one hundred beds, and all special 
hospitals and other institutions, with particulars of remuneration, 
time of training, qualifications of age, &e. 





New Enrtions.—In the series of “ Sportsman’s Classics” (Gay 
and Bird) we have Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler (1s. 6d. net), a 
« ogyeful reprint,” we are told, ‘of the fifth edition as revised by 
Sir Joha Hawkins” (an ambiguous expression, meaning, we pre 
sume, the fifth of the special series of Sir John Hawkins's 
editions; the “fifth” edition appeared in 1676).——In the 
“Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co.) Essays by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, First and Second Series (1s. 6d. net).——Callista. By 
Cardinal Newman. (Burns and Oates.)—This beautiful story 
will, we are sure, be welcome to many readers. They will 
not forget, however, the granum salis. When the Cardinal, for 
in:tance, says that the epithet ‘‘ advocata nostra,” as applied to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, dates from the earliest ecclesiastical 
antiquity, we cannot but ask what “earliest” means. It was not 
known, we take it, in the second century, or even in the third. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——__~<>—_——_— 
Ainslio (Noel), The Salvation Seckers, Cr SVO ....ssessseserserseseeaee (Methuen) 6,0 
‘Andrews (C. M.), Historical Development of Modern Europe, 1815-1897, 
aneevencahronsineuseseecesoeel END SATO 


Psi (R. M.), The Way of Holiness, er 8vo. .(Methuen) 5/0 







Biss (H. C. J.), The Relief of Kumasi, cr 8V0.........sessessessesseeseeees (Methuen) 6,0 
Boothby (Guy), My Indian Queen, CY 8V0 .........seseeeeee + (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Cities and Citizens, by Author of ‘‘ A Colony of Mercy”? ...... (H. Marshall) 6/0 
Cole (S. V.), In Scipio’s Gardens, and other Poems, cr 8vo ......... (Putnam) 5 0 
Dale (Ester), Madame Marie, Singer, cr 8V0..................(Leadenhall Press) 3/6 
Dawson (W. H.), German Life in Town and Country, cr 8vo.........(Newnes) 3/6 
Dellenhaugh (F. S.), The North-Americans of Yesterday, 8vo...... (Putnam) 21/0 
Fitzmaurice (Lord Edward), Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick: an Historical Study, 8V0  ............,..coscessccccessscoceneserees (Longmans) 60 


Gardyne (C. G.), History of the Gordon Highlanders, fromits Formationin _ 
THe PN ONE pscss oti 6enisevensssesidussnchaeivescscacuaeasodcasuudass ceasncintegst ARMED ace) 0 
Gould (S. Baring), The Frobishers: a Tale, cr 8vo. seseeee-(Methuen) 6/0 
Grein (J. T.), Premicres of the Year, cr 8Vvo ......... (Macqueen) 3/6 
Holdich (Sir T. H.), The Indian Borderland, 1880. ‘ .. (Methuen) 15,0 
Lawrie (E.), Chloroform : a Manual for Students, 4to...............(Churchill) 5/0 
Leaves from the Golien Legend, illustrated by H. M, ts ...(Constable) 3/6 
Lock (C. G. W.), Gold Milling Principles and Practice, 8vo ............ (Spon) 30/0 
Mason (C, A.), A Woman of Yesterday, er 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Mee (J. H.), The Good Friday Sermons preached in Chichester Cathedral, 
OU osx satis accatecceurpaaycacecacensoasesaceas dion gueuescectacccacesacseniseccersad (Mowbray) 2 
Mortimer (A. G.), The Eucharistic Sacrifice, cr 8VO ..........0066 (Longmans) 10/6 
Mostyn (Sydney), Miss Spinney, cr SVO ..........ccececeseseeee (Leadenhall Press) 
may! G.), Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible (Isbister) 
Muller (I’. Max), My Autobiography: a Fragment, 8vo ......... (Longmans) 
Murray (D. C.), The Church of Humanity, er 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 
(’Connor (E.), Nature’s Revelations, er 8vo aa eedsececesscen SERED) 
Paul (T.), Britain’s King and Queen: Story of their Lives......(J. F. Shaw) 
Perey (Earl), Highlands of Asiatic Turkey, SV0......c0.cescessee severe (E. Arnold) 
Philipps (E. M.), The Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel, er 8vo...(J. Murray) 
Play aud Politics, Recollections of Malaya, by an old Resident, er 8vo 
(Gardner & Darton) 
Pulbrook (A.), Responsibilities of Directors and Working of Companies 
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under the Companies’ Acts, 1862-1900, cr 8VO ........008 ..(E. Wilson) 3 
Randolph (C. F.), Law and Policy of Annexation, 8vo . ..(Longmanus) 9 
Raymond (G..E,), A Life in: Song, TSM .....vicrccossceesessscessaccsececes (Putnam) 5) 
Roberts (W, C.), Wings of the Morning, Essays anda Sermon ...(Putnam) 5 
Ropes (A. R. & M. E.), On Peter’s Island, er Svo0 ........ccsscecceeees (J. Murray) 6, 
St. Clair (G.), Myths of Greece Explained and Dated, 2 vols. 8vo 
i (Willams & Norgate) 16 
Sergeant (A.), The Treasure of Captain Scarlett, er 8vo........ (Hutchinson) 6, 


Sosnosky (T. vou), England’s Danger: the Future of British Army 
PAQUIN) CP'SUO) «os sossassssciavsacsscansonca\eonssnesivacsvesoossoas>ses( ORM DUIAIN Gk EMEID) 
Soul’s Pilgrimage (The) : Devotional Readings from Published and Unpub- 


3 
















: ished Writings of Geo. OAT sg SOMO oie ane ons secaseuynstaaes cecesisecqace! (Methuen) 2 
Spooner (H. J), Elements of Geometrical Drawing, 8vo . . (Longmans) 3; 
Steams (F. P.), Four Great Venetians, Cr SVO ......csccccscscescesseeees (Putnam) 9 
Swan (Myra), Ballast : a Novel, cr 8vo........ . (Longmans) 6; 
Time’s Fool: an English Idyll, er vo ....... 6 
Vernon (J.R.), Old and New Century Bells, er 8v 2; 
Waters (W. G.), Piero Della Francesca, er 8vo .... ose 5 
White (Arnold), Etficiency aud Empire, cr 8vo ..... ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Willson (B.), The Truth about Newfoundland, cr 8vo .. .. (Richards) 3,6 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., TAPESTRIES, 
tes BROCADES, 
INVENTORS AND DESIGNERS | VELVETS 
’ 
OF 
PLUSHES 
ARTISTIC FABRICS | Ggrronnes 
’ 
FOR ne 
¥ MUSLINS, &e. 


DECORATIVE FURNISHING, al poe 
: Patterns 
REGENT ST., LONDON, justice. 


Oo S kL CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 











ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





EstTaBLisHeD 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 








DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alired Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
og pao age te a Edward Harbord Lushivgton, Esq. 

- Lavend.s. 2 1CkK, Sq. 
ion. Keusien P. Toaveia Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Sichbing, 
Sar Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B 


AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esa. Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold aud Capital Redewption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, inciuding Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World aud Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





_ Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had ou 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED .............. £435,000,000. 








ise great injury to the eyes may be done 
VISION! 
OUR EYES, by 


which cannot afterwards be remedied, For 
: Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S,,F.R.M.S. 
iq EADACH ES a Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 


FIRST SPECTACLES 
iM PE RFECT should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
w 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
tion of the Eyes see 
London, W.C. 
Consultations free. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absoiutely Pure Solubie Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—‘“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. t is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 





IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 


The coutinued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a suflicient guarantee of its purity and 
efficacy. Were further proof wanting the Lancet and ANaLysts Reports 
would be perfectly conviucing. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver 
Disorders, Sleeplessness, ludigestion, and all Troubles of the Stomach and 
Bowels, absorbing all impurities and keeping the system perfectly pure. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, in Tins, 1s, 2s., & 4s. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Powder, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., & Gs. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Lozenges, in Tius, 1s. 14d. 

Bragg’s Charcoal Tablets, in ‘Lins, 1s. iid. | 

Bragg’s Charcoal Tooth Paste (‘ Carbona”), in Boxes, 1s. 
Sold by all Chemists. 








For the best values now obtainable in every possibie requirement 
for complete House Furnishing, see HAMPTON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


which contain hundreds of Illustrations of the Latest Productions 
in Furniture, Decorations, Carpets, Curtains, Household Linens, 
Lace Curtains, Bedsteads, Bedding, Ironmongery, China, &c., 
marked in plain figures, at a Minimum Profit for Cash, thus 
enabling intending purchasers to see that in affording best value 
for money, 


HAMPTON’S PRODUCTIONS 
REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 


Catalogues sent post-free on application to 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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INCREASE special TERMS GRANTED 


. ALTH IS DUMPAIRED. 
YOUR WHEN HE 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


INCOME 


A.D. le 
By Purchasing _ 
“ Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
LONDON. 





Life Annuity. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 





More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 


LONDON OFFICE: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“‘ Exquisite quality, most modcrate in price.”—Mrra’s JOUBNAL. 








Collars—Laptis’ 8-fold...........008 Sevencavenese: 3/6 per dozen. 
Li N Ee N Le | ees 4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5/11 per dozen. 


hirts—Fine quality Loug 
Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 


S 
co LLARS, Cc U FFS, Fronts, 35,6 per half-dloz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of 


(to measure, 
Handkerchiefs and Linens, post-frec. AND $s | i RTS. 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the 4-doz, 








ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. ColJ.. Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 

Resident Staff of Graduates aud Foreign Mistresses. Fiue situation near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 


for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. Bracing air; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private vedrooms; 
physical training and outdoor games; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
rofessors. Examinatious, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
ixamivation Board, London Matriculation, &. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 
| pa ad teh COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-23rd for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars, apply, Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 














TON EV weirs 12 ¥ OF DUREAA M. 
} DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, aud Cost of Residence in 
ra ow Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel,. 
urham. 


‘ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
é £30, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 
at Felsted begins July 16th. The opening of a new Boarding House baving 
increased the accommodation, names cau be received for next Term.—Apply for 
information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 











HASTBOUBNE. — The Rev. F. CAUDWELL (Si. 
Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS 24 HOMES 


SCHOOL tor GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for music 
and languages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 
DE TENAC and the Misses OVERMAN.—St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. 
ft ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 iu value, will be OFFERED 
tor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, in the tirst instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 

! for special op eager eng for the Navy should be made at once to the 
dog ning Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 


AILY Visiting and Resident English and Foreign 
Governesses recommended by Mrs, ELLIS, 20 Welbeck Street, W. 
(established over 6 years) ; also Secreturies, Companions, Lady Nurses, House- 
keepers, &. No charge to ladies. No tee to Governesses unless placed. 
Schools recommended. 
S TAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 
kK SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method discovered by himself—a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER. 








Ola and young successfully treated; boy 


residents received; tuftion given during treatinent.—Address, 10 Bentinck 
Street, Manchester Square, W., or Goldington Road, Bedtord. 


a 


L EY SC H0OO04., 


T H E 8 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION the THIRD WEEK ; 
MARCH, Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD- MASTER, _ 


 inoe HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS 





Established in 1897 by Miss J. F. GRUNER. 

incipals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICG 
GRUNER, Studeut of Newnham College. The teaching staff consists mainic 
of University women ef prefessional standing and experience. Educatio;, 
thoroughly modern; physical training aud outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it te be much recommended by doctors, The 
bearding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in on acre of heather and 
ee at an elevaton of nearly 800ft.,and has a sunny aspect. Refs.: Mics 
Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, 
Prof. Muirhead, Birmiagham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others— 
For prospectus address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, : 


RANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS ror GIRLS, 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, N.W, 
Feunded 1850. 
Head-Mistress~Mrs. BYRANT, D.Sc., F.C.P. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, May 2nd, 1901. 

The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on WEDNESDAY, May Ist 
1901. Term Fee, £5 19s., £6 Gs., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholarships are 
given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the value of nearly £30 
per annum, 

There are four Boarding Houses sanctioned by the Governors, with fees rang. 
ing from 51 to 70 guineas per annwn, iy 

{ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” SCHOOI, 

for GIRLS, Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ORKING.—-On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examiuations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Bugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer), Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


\ViIsS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
aA _ School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVEE and REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,ke, University Examination & Inspection, 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—-COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasiuin, Pleying-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newukain College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arc: 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others. 

















N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electrice light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
aud work of boys. Refereuces to Pareuts of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading Loudou Physiciaus, &e,—Head-Muster, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


(youe HESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL, 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy, 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon, 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSUIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th, 
QOpeu to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. Large wing recently opened, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


MNHE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation 

ou the East Coast. Bracing climate ; particularly recommended for delicate 

children; beautiful house and grounds ; individual attention and every comfort. 
—Principal, F. NAPIER-CLAVERING, M.A. (Trin. Col., Camb.) 

K ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

SCHOOL, Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country, 


GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) prepared for 
Terms 








Splendid Playing-feld and Grounds. 
all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
ruoder vy. HEAD-MASTER. 


ate.—Prospectus froin Rev 
EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS'S HOUSE, 1 MOOR. 


LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ wolk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 





MNNORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE.—Private High School 

for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WY¥NDHAM ROBINSON. The house stands in its own grounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptional. Large hall, gymuasium, games. 
Many distinctions iv University and Musical Examinations. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lraurep, 4 
eee SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
\) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. ; 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPEIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Cam).), assiste.i by a highly qualified staf. 
ited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by comp etitiou. 

SCHOOLS FOR 


TOODARD GIRLS. 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapy Wanrpben :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. . 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, Schoo! House. £45; Boarding 
House, £60. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


{XETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINA- 
TION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 28th and 2ith, the 












































L highest being equivalent to the boarding tee.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
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— 
y INING TEACHERS or tHe DEAF 
or TRAINING TEACHERS or 785 
Goce TOR THE DIFFUSION OF THE “GERMAN” SYSTEM. 
= Founded 1877. Incorporated 1830. 


president : HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


NING COLLEGE AND PRACTISING SCHOOL, 
ce OSTLE BAR HILL, EALING, LONDON, W. 
Lady Superintendent: Mrs. ARTHUR KINSEY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss Hewett. 


sni ollege affords a professional training as Teachers of the Deaf 

me bg od Oe ystems (fer whom there is a considerable demand) to 
ee ee who are received as Resident or Non-resident Students, ‘The 
is recognised by the Board of Education for a Third Year 
and has a Practising School attached to it. ‘ 

Examination is held annually in July for the Society's Cortificate. 

indents can enter the Training College at the commencement of each Term. 

Visiting Day, Tuesdays during the Term. ee t 

For information as to the Training College, School for Deaf Children, or Lip- 

sadn Lessons, application should be mide to the LADY SUPERINTEN- 
ReT AND SECRETARY at the Training College. 


\HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 21st, 22nd, and 

ord, ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS ac least, of vaine ranging between 
ya per annum, will Le awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP? of £35 
nor annum, tenable for three years, fer Sons of Old Cheltonians ouly ; also 
FOUB SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Exemin- 
also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE 


young women, 
Training College 
Students’ Course, 









ged and £20 





ations ; 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or | 





ty wo have lost their lives in the South African War. uior Candidates 
a he wader 15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the 
BURSAB, The College, Cheltenham, 


TEW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £50, £30, £30, £24, will be AWARDED 
we aon by EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 20th. 7 
Candidates boarded tree of charge. Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 








AKHAM SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION | 


for SIX HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS from £40 to £20 on April 2nd and 
$rd.—For particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER, he een eas 
ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School forGirls. Extensive grounds in 
beautiful country overlooking S, Downs, Sound education, with games, cycling. 








Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong stati of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playiug-tield. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Country 
air: large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 
OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
D Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 
Uppingham, uader Edward Dhring. 


Oo V E R © @E & & & E. 
Au EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, £25- £60 will be HELD 


MARCH 2lst-22ud. Papers can be worked at Prep. Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER. 














WELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— | 





XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Council. Modern 
house; gravel soil; certitied sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 
and close to playing-fiel€@. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss 
BAKER (Mod, Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEA 
LONDON, N.W. 
wilt for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY.,. 





Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
languages, music, painting, aud University examinations. Special Terms 
made tor the daughters of naval aud military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
others. MIlustrated prospectus on application, 








Qou 'H BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
\O the SONS of NTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Con- 
ducted Ly Mrs, SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; highest references 


its and Head-Masters,—HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 2ist._ 
NLIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHK- 














/ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1W1, | 





‘ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 1» 
4100 a year, Aiso Scholarships for boys intended tor the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol, 


JV ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
; alimited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 
Cuiversity Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 


. SICu 
Highest English references. 




















OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE OLIFF, BOSCOMBE 


CHINE.—Principal, Mr 
+ ie 

















ay : 3. JAMES MACDONELL,. BOYS, from 6 to 14, | 
PREPARED 2p chools. Resident Masters ; Governess. ins | 
Masters for F P lin, i and Drawing. H e stan 





on Clitf overloo Good pla and field fur games. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WY 





NDHAM PENRUDDOCKE 
Cia sg st Cambridge), RL 
nuive y, Lrots 


















CEIVES 2 Lauited x 


M.A. F.G.S, (Mathematical Honourman of 
cr of PILS 






uud tor all Civil Service y Com itive Examination lceesses, Levins, 
and references ou upplicu VIN . GRANGE, BN ON ROSL, 
RicuMonD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | 
3 , YORESHIRE. 
Education ou Lest modern lines. Qutdvor games and plygical cwture. 






Braciug climate of the Yorkshire moors, 


| 
U NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


SUMMER SESSION, i901, 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, April 20th. The 
inury Examination will comineuce on March J0th. The Degrees in 
Medicine granted by the University are: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor 
ot Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch.M.) 
The total cost of the whole Curriculum, including Fees for the Degree of M.B. 
and Ch.B.,is usually about £125. A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together 
with Regulations for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery. may be had free oa 
application to the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. The University also 
grants Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, and Divinity, particulars of which may 
be had on application to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 


T EV. F. WALB, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb., Class. Honours, 

late Assistant-Master Uppingham, TAKES PUPILS under ld. Happy, 
comfortable home; healthy country. Facilities for lauguages and music. Also 
entire charge of children from abroad. Refs. offered and usked,—Prospectus 
ouapplication to VICAR, Leaton, Shrewsbury. 


ar 











Cisse SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
} TAKE PLACE at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1901, for 
SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS: Two of £70 per aunnim, Two of £50 per anuum, 
‘Two of £30 per aunum, each tenable atthe School. Caudidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1901. 
T ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms guns. Public Exams. Health 
| studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


PRRUSSELS.— Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 














| 
| EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. Freuch, German Italian, Music, Draw: 
| ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
| Pupil; Persoual Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Bue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 








EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
ead-Mistress, Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School, Large gymnasium and playine-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
| awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
| Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. 


Q{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
kK) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—CLASSES in ZULU 
4 and other SOUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES.—Apply to the SECBE 
TARY, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


wHERBORNE SCHOOL.—-ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
i SHIPS. One of £80, one of £60, and others of less value will be offered 
in JUNE.—-Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
She rborne, Dorset. 


I ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 
AMINATION for SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MARCH 
27th and 28th. For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


f IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, SUF. 

. FOLK.—To be REMOVED at Easier to new specially-built premises. 
Condueted by Miss E. L. and Miss A, E, SEELEY. Thorough education, with 
oe home life and country surroundings.—References and prospectus on 
application. 


iY R. WOODROW’S CLASSES.—Day, Evening, Postal ; 
ie for Army, Navy, Civil Service and Professional Examinations. 
— LEAVING SCHOOL receive special tuition under well qualified 

utors. 

FRENCH and GERMAN, viva voce practice daily. 

NOTICE: The teachiug is individual, and the Principals take the essential 
parts in advanced and other subjects. 

LABORATORIES for Practical Science and Chemistry. 

SUCCESSES for 21 years, and these have YEARLY INCREASED in quantity. 

Kindly commended by H.G. the Duke of Devonshire, Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, Canon Bailey, &e.—Messrs. WOODROW and DENNIS, Bank 
Chambers, 110 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 





























N R. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
iB Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, bus MOVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, wear TUNBR 
joined Mr. C. E. ASHFIELD, Hazeih stands Sit. above the sea, in its 
own grounds of over #0 acres, which include playing fields, golf links, bathing- 
piace, large covered playroom, &c. Climate bracing, recommended by the 
medical professiou.—Prospectus on application, 
gt SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND Uni y Graduates, Trained and Cer. 
ted High School Teacher: aigy 'T , Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
"RAL REGISTRY for raven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 






iE WELLS, where he has 
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hiker POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, HOLLO- 
BS WAY, LONDON, N.—The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to APPOINT 
a PRINCIPAL. The salary offered is £500 per annum. Application must Le 
inade before March 30th on forms which, together with detailed information, 
may be had on application to the Unlersigned. Personal canvassing of the 
Governors will be regarded as a disquulitication.—W. M. MACBETH, Clerk to 
the Governors, 
March 6th, Ol. 


port SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
XX CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 



























The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
} Complainants’ uames kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
* Private.” 


| COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
| Wy 4STE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOEN COLAM, 
| 105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. James's, London, 
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EAFIELD PARK ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
CROFTON-ON-THE SOLENT, HANTS. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE SPECIALLY INTENDED FOR _ 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS (ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL, CiVIL, 
AND MINING). 


Students on leaving Seafield go into Works either direct, or through the 
Universities, or are specially prepared for eutrance to Cooper’s Hill, and the 
Royal Mining School, Freiberg, Saxony. . 

The Pupils (ages 14—18) are arranged, according to their proficiency, in 
small classes, thereby receiving what is practically individual attention. 

The College possesses a very complete plant for the purposes of practical and 
theoretical instruction, consisting of Workshops, Forge, Dynamo Room, Test- 
ing Maehine, Drawing Office, Four Fitted Laboratories, Chemical (two), Elec- 
trical (two), &¢. 

The College is electrically lighted throughout by its own plant. 

SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 8U acres, with accommodation for all 
games, and boating and bathing are excellent aud safe. 


Parcrrpai—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab, 





Director OF ENGINEERING— 
H. T. DAVIDGE, B.Sc., London (Hon.), Whitworth Scholar, 
Assoc. R.C.S., &. 


All communications should be addressed to the Principal, at the College. 
An appointment can be made, if desired, at $4 Craven Strect, London, W.C. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on May 14th and 

15th, 1901, for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 

and Natural Science, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, 

tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15.—Further particulars may 
be obtaived from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


WO PUPILS, SONS of GENTLEMEN, RECEIVED 

as COMPANIONS to ONLY BOY of 8. Instruction by an Oxford 

Graduate. Good and healthy home near Weybridge, in charming grounds of 

3.acres.—Apply to Messrs. CLARKE RAWLINS, 66 Gresham House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A. Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge, First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


H°; MADCHENSCHULE OBERURSEL a. TAUNUS. 











—A lim. number of GIRLS RECEIVED as BOARDERS by the Head- 
Mistress. QO. has a good bracing climate and is close to Homburg v.d. Hohe & 
Frankfort-on-Maine. Res. teachers. Caref. education in all branches, incl. 
household training if des. Moderate terms; Germ. & Engl; references.—Prosp. 
on appl., Fraulein WALTHER, Dr.Phil. 


NSTITUT ST. BERNARD, BRUSSELS. (Established 

A.D. 1825).—Mr. E. R. HODSON, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for all English 
Examinations. Tuition includes Bookkeeping and Shorthand.—43 Rue St. 
Bernard, Brussels. 


A ARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD, GLOS. 
—EXAMINATION for FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 29th 
and 30th. Value £35-£15.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


J ligt TON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWEF, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff, 
Pupils prepared. for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head-Master: GUY LEWIS, M 
Opened Sept., 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 10th. 


: OGANS,’’ 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Occasional Pupils received. 

Principals :—Miss F. A. GILBERT (late Principal, Ladies’ College, Guernsey), 
and Miss NIMMOQ, L.L.A. 
NEW. COLLECE, EASTBOURNE. — Head-Master, 
I % ARTHUR DILKS, M.A. (Oxon). Preparation for the Universities, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Professions, and Higber Commercial Life. Strong 
Engineering side. This School occupies practically an unrivalled site at 
the foot of the Downs. Modern premises, excllent lavatories, gymnasium, 
workshop, &c. Playing fields 15 acres. There isa PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for younger boys under the managementof A. G. PATERSON, M.A, (Cantab). 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to either of the cAD- 
MASTERS. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 26¢h-28th. 


‘ IMBLEDON COMMON.—SMALL HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. London masters; resident foreign mistresses; London 
concerts, exhibitions, &c.; tennis, hockey. Summer Term sometimes spent 
abroad. Fees, 85 aud 100 guineas.—Addyess, Miss WIGHT, St. Katharine’s, 
Lansdowne Road. 


ORTON SCHOOL, ICKWELL. BURY, 

BIGGLESWADE.—Mr. THOMSON wishes to ANNOUNCE that he 

has ADMITTED as PARTNER, Mr, W. T. F. GIFFARD, M.A. (Oxon), lately 
an Assistant Master at Aysgarth Preparatory School, Yorkshire. 


QOORHURST, KENT’S BANK, GRANGE-OVER- 

SANDS.—Principal, Miss DUNKLEY. Educational advantages for 

delicate Girls. Good discipline, combined with all the comforts of Home. 
Terms inclusive and moderate. 


HE GIRLS’ REALM for MARCH contains a charming 
article on “‘Our Great-Grandmothers’ Accomplishments,” by George 
Paston, author of ‘* Mrs. Delany: a Memoir,” « book very favourably reviewed 
by the Spectator. The article is fully illustrated, the photographs of several 
beautiful statuettes made of bread being quite unique. This mwnber of THE 
GIRLS’ REALM also contains a clever short story by Richard Pryce, the 
author of ‘‘ Jezebel’’ and ‘* Elementary Jane.” Girls all over the world are 
constantly expressing their delight in THE GIRLS’ REALM, 


LACK FOREST, SOUTH GERMANY.—TO BE LET 
for several mouths or longer (Reut according to term), comfortably 
FURNISHED CHALET, thoroughly dry and seasoned ; in exquisite situation, 
amongst pines, beside mountain lake. Altitude about 3,000 ft. Water supply pure 
and abundant. Picturesque views from every wiudow. Plunge and shower bath ; 
good hot water arrangements. Excellent bedding: use of household linen, 
electroplate, cutlery, piano, and boat. Full particulars and references, also 
poetographs (interiey aud exterior). from  R..” Windward. Dawlish, Devon. 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror 
Se oomorae craras Bhtiect ba —_ 
pectus, SECRE RY, L.L.A. ee 
i-—_———.-C A. Scheme, the University 
he 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—T, 
SOHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambria 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gnardiacs 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 'Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Eequirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W Cc 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME Sees 
Girts? Enexisn, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 18 Regent St..London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 

gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors: also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


ryxO INVALIDS.—A_ LIST of MEDICAL MEN in gy 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with fy 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


IBRARY.—APPLICANT SEEKS POST in PUBLIC 

4 or PRIVATE LIBRARY. Has had experience in Cambridge Uni. 
versity Library, and elsewhere. Excelleut testimonials. Has knowledze of 
several European and Oriental languages.—Apply, “*S. S.,” care of Oliver 
Parker, Thorney House, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 


ECRETARYSHIP required bya Lady. Quick, Accurate 

Shorthand Typist. Good French and German Correspondence (Paris and 

Berlin). Lxperienced in Indexing Correspondence.—Address, SECRETARIAL 
BUREAU, 9 Strand, London. 


r ign et and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 
BELIEFS are to be found in THEISM. Literature sent eratis and post- 
free on application (by letter) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
CEURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE 
SERVICE on SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 
HIRTY NEW ETCHINGS BY W. STRANG, to 
illustrate R. KIPLING’S SHORT STORIES, now on View at Mr. R. 
Gutekunst’s Gallery, 16 King Street, St. James's, S.W. Admission, including 
Catalogue, ls. 10 to 6 daily. . 
U THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 


with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price 1s. ; post-free, 1s, 1d. 






































T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


SYPEWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &¢.,and ALL KINDS of 

COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d, per 1,000 words. ‘Testimonials from 
editor and other literary persons. (Established 193.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 
Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


T Y Y 2. OW OR oe 6 a 4G 








CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1,000 words. 


Address—MMiss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 
OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given.— Poetry for 


Children,”’ 2 vols., 1809; ‘* Prince Dorus,” 1811; *‘ Mrs. Leicester's School,” 
1809; Browning's “ Pomegranates,” 1841; “‘Roadster’s Album,” 1845 ; “ Jorrocks’ 
Jaunis,” 1838 or 1843; ‘Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols.; “Lorna Doone,” 3 vols.; 
‘*Romany Rye,” 2 vols., 1857; ** Bible in Spain,’ 3 vols, (ist Ed.); * Wild Wales,” 
3 vols., 1862.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


R ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
W Art, Science, Drama, Travels, Fiction, Sporting, Topography, &c. Books 
on every subject im all languages supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues 
post-free. Libraries and small collections of English, Foreign, and Oriental 
books purchased for cash. Sets of standard authors specially wanted.— 
HECTOR’S, Booksellers, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, I'.2.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Ceokery Books.—Tins, 1s. 3d., 
us. 3d., 4s. 60., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesinoor, Sheffield. 
£21.—NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, LISBON. 
Cruise on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUTY, 3,254 tons. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 0. PEROWNE, leaving APRIL 23rd, 
CRUISE ON APRIL 8rd FULL, 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS, 65 DAYS FOR £65, 
Visiting all the West India Islands, by THE ROYAL MAIL LINE 
(Under contract for conveyance of H.M. Mails to the West Indies). 
Shorter Tours can be arranged, 


Apply to THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO., 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 29 Cockspur Street, 5. W., Loudon. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 





























VS EI i akssscscossacsneccanvssassouvearstscassenee £40,000,000. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASES or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INT REST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1885. Capital £500,000, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Fittp-second Annual MHecttiug, 


HELD ON MARCH jtu, 1too1. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 74,680, assuring the sum of £7,613,035, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £378,503. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,322,342, being an increase of £177,878 over the year 1899. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,595,150, The number of Deaths was 6,717 and 6,276 Endowment Assur 
ances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 612,057. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year were £5,447,697, being an increase of posi 8,739. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,227,218. The number of Deaths was 221,025, and 2,266 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of Sve years’ standing, who desired to dis- 
continue their paymeuts. was 66,943, the number in force being 713,634. The number of Free Policies which became Claims 
during the year was 17,215. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 13,891,667; their average duration is nine anda 
quarter years, 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shewn in the Balance Sheet, are £39,895,328, being an increase of 
£3,063,269 over those of 1899. 

As already announced, Mr. W. J. Lancaster, who has filled the office of Secretary since 1873, has been elected a 
Director. 

The Stuff Provident Fund, which was founded three years since for the benefit of 7 _ontiees staff, shews a satis- 
factory increase for the year, the total amount standing to the credit of the Fand being £86,74 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
or THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limitep, on Decemper 31s7, 1900. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ s. d. £ s. d 
Shareholders’ capital... 1,000,000 0 0 | British Government securities . 3,277,895 18 11 
Ordinary Branch funds 20,879,584 4 9 | Indian and Colonial Government securities 3,993,725 11 11 
Tudustrial Branch fund ais ... 16,910,640 1 10} Railway and other debentures and deben- ; 
Reserve fund . Sag aa wwe 850,000 0 0 ture stocks ... 2,844,284 9 8 
Investments reserve fond 3 50,000 0 0 | Loans on County Council, Manicipal and 
Ciaims under life policies admitted 205,104 2 10 other rates ... 8,135,992 4 8 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu 
duties we .. 9,177,220 16 11 
Freehold and leasehold property o 2,110,376 8 8 
Mortgages on property within the United 





THOS. C. DEWEY, 





WILLIAM HUGHES, k Joint General Managers. 


D. W. STABLE, Secretary. 





Kingdom, . 5,350,857 14. 0 
Raibeas, gas, and water stocks 5,784,116 2 9 
Suez Canal shares... ane vee 168,369 5 8 
Telegraph and other shares... 74,512 8 3 
Metropolitan Consolidated stock and Ci y 

of London bonds ... “is ; 347,917 7 5 
Bank of Euyland stock oa ana rage 18 6 
Foreign Government securities .,, eee §=>-:« 1, 105,489 91 
keeversions and Life Interests ae eee 793,595: 7 7 
Loans on the ae Policies ... 970,316 0 0 
Rent charges .. ; fais 165,774 15 uv 
Outstanding premiums ar 462,040 17 10 
Cash in hands of Superinte indents and 

Agents’ balances aa 43,462 8 7 
Outstanding interest and rents 311,957 19 7 
Casb—On ~ <i on current accounts, 

and in hand.. wa 576,933 4 5 





£39,895,328 9 
EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


HENRY HARBEN, 
W. J. LANCASTER, 


\ Directors. 
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NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. 
The List will OPEN on TUESDAY, March 12th, and will be CLOSED on or before 4 p.m. on WEDNESDAY, March 13th, 1901, for Town and Country, 


WM. OLIVER, SONS & HOWARD, Limited 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £290,000. 








100,000 5} per Cont. Cumulative Preference Shares of £leach .. .. .. £100,000 
190,000 y Shares of dleach ..  .. «2 ee we we te we 190,000 
£200,000 
ame 


The Preference Shares rank both as regards dividend and Capital in priority to the Ordimary 
Shares, but without any further rigut to participate in the profits or assets. It is proposed to pay 
the Pr-ference Divideuds iu January and July. 

One balf of the surplus pr. fits iu avy yesr, ufter payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
Ordin«ry Shares, will be at the disposal of the Directors, aus may ba applied vy them from time 
to time iv any manner they mey thiuk fit for the benefit of any Director, Mauaging Diret 1, ur 
employee, present or past, of the Company. but no divisioa of such surplus profits ia apy year 
shail be made unless asum equal to not less than 7} per cent, of the net profite of the year bas 
been set aside for reserve. 

THERE WILL ALSO BE ISSUED— 
£150,000 of 44 per Cent. Firat Mortgage Debenture Stock. 
(Pa:t of am Authorised Issue of £175,000—all ranking pari passu.) 





One third of the issued Capital of each class will be taken by the Vendors in part piyme t 
£100,000 4} per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock in Sul _ 
) per cent. First Mo e Debenture Stock in mult: 1 
66,667 5) per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 -_— om 


126,667 Or 'y Shares of £1 each, 
Ls now offered for Subscription at par, payable as follows :— 
hares, Debenture Stock, 
On Application.. om ry Qu 61. on 10 
On Allotment .. ss esse 7a, 6d. ww | 40 — 
nm 30th April, 1901 0d e 


0 oe oe *e 10s |. ‘ 50 

The Debenture stock will be secured by a Trust Deed constituting a specific fr 
the freehoid and leaseuold properties pureha ed aud a fl xting drt ce up =i Poth R 
of the Company. The Vebeature Steck will becowe repayable iu the eveut of any audiced bala, v0 
snect of the Company showing assests (exclusive of goodwili) leas than 159 per cent. ot sat 
Debeuture Stoca for the time being outstauding. ee 

The interest on the D-bavture Stovk will be pevans half-yearly, on the 1st April and Ist 
Octwber, the first payment to be on the lst Octobur next on the amount then paid trom Pre 
respective dares of payment The stock will be redeemable at any time after 191] at the o ti : 
of the C mpauy on six morths’ antics at £105 por cent. _— 

Tu th» event of the Debenture Stock bei euforeed by reason of the voluntary Liquidation of 
“the Usoestare Scoce will be transferable whoa fully pald in multi 

6 Ueneatare Scoce will ‘able when multiples of i 

less than £10 wili be allowed, - . salaaaaiaes holding of 











DIRECTORS. 
Sir RICHARD FARRANT (Deputy Chairman and Managing Director of the Artizans’, Labourers’, 
enera) Dweliiugs Cowpany, L u.), 16, Great George-street, W. i 8. W.fobai 


and 6 
JOSErH ERNBAT OLIVER, 120 Bu hill-row, E.U Timber Merchant. 
ALEXANVER LIDDON HOWA&rD, 109, Fenchurch-street, H.C. Timber Merchant)? Managing 
EDWABD THOMAS OLIVER 120, Suub:u-row, B.C, Timb:r Merchant. 5 Directors. 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTUBE STOCK HOLDERS. 
THE CITY SAPE DkErvusi: & AGENCY CoMPansyY, Limited, 13, throgmorton-avenue, E.C. 


SOLICITORS,--ASHUBST, MORRIs, CBISP, & CO. 17, Thr: gmorton-avenue, E.0. 


BANKERS. 

LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited 5, Princes-streat, E.0, 
LONDON AND UQUNTY BANKING OOMPANY, Limited, 21, Lombard-street, E.0, 
AUDITORS. 

SINGLETON, FABIAN, & CO. Chartwied «ccouutants, 8 Staple Inn, W.C. and 
84, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 

SECRETARY. TEMPORARY OFFICE. 
EKNEST s. PHARE. 109, FENOHURCH SLRKET, EC, 
REGISTERED OFFICE.—120, BUNHILL ROW, E.C, 





PROSPECTUS, 


Bunhill-row E.C. Wainscot, Mahogany, and Hardwood and General Timber Merchants, and 

(2), the Hardwood portion of the business of Messrs. W. W Howard Brothers & Co. of 109, 
Fenchurcb-street, E,C. wich which Mr. A. L. Howard has been more particuiariy associated, and to 
whow its success to a great extent is due. 

The busivess of Messra. Win. Oliver & Sons has been establiahed upwards of half a century, and 
occupies the leading position in the Hardwood trade, having a world-wide reputation fay seasoned 
hardwoods of all descriptious. Mr. Thomas Oliver, who is the sole proprietor, has been induced to 
part with it and aswent to this amalgamation, as he is desirous, owing tu ill-health and for family 
reasons, of relinyuishing act: ve control, and be realizes that substantial advautages will result frou 
the amalgamation of two busiuesse. which have hitherto beep carried au in competition. He 
has, moreover, great confidence in Mr. A. L. Howard, who bas bad ve-y large experience of this class 
of business, aud the fact that Mr. Howard wil! be actively iuted in the rs t of the 

mated concern bas had considerable weight witb biw. 
Continuity of mansgemeut will bs tur: ner secured by the presence onthe Board ef Messrs. E. T. 
Oliver aud J. E Oliver, uephews of Mr. Thomas O:iver, who have for tweuty three and sixteen 
years respectively been assuciated with the business and have largely belp-d to place it in the 
Gnrivalled position which it vow cocupies. Lhe piemt-es acyuired by toe + owpany comprise :— 
From Messrs. WM. OLIVES & 30'NS Frou Messrs. W. W. HOWARt BRUS. & ‘10, 

1. Head Office aud Stvrage Yard, 120, Banhill-|1 Parr ef Crown Wharf, Canniug fuwn, E. 
row, E.O, 2 Crown daw Milis, Cauving Town, & 

& Britannis Wharf, Eagle Wharf-road, Shep-| 8, Storage Wharf, Shipwright-street, Canning 
herdess-walk, N. Town, E. 

S& Bridge Wharf, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 

@ Private 3 orage Shed, South Quay, London 


Ts Company bas been formed to acquire (1), the business of Mesars.Wm. Oliver & Sons, of 120, 





jocks, E. 

6. Storage Wharf, East Ferry-road, Millwall, EB. 

Messrs. W. Oliver & sous’ preu ises are -ituated advantageously, and are conveniently arranged 
for the pur,ose of a busiuese iv d:y bardwoods in the City of London, and are am sngst the la gest 
of the kind in the kiigdow. They are all toaseholds fur varivus terms, the rents of which amount 
in the agg egate to £2.32) 10s. per anuum, 

Measra. W. W. Howard Bros & Co's premises are partly freehold and partly long leasehold, 
of which the aggrevate reuty am uut to £286 7s. 6d. per annum. 


| 











The wharves a d saw mills at Canning town have been acyuired and converted of late years for | 


the purpos» of the ba:idwood busiuess and have been specially ar:anuged on a practical aud econo- 
nical plan witb the latest electrice! and other «ppliances, afterulo g experience of what is required 
‘The actua! storage space, all uuder cuvcr, is very large. There is free waterway, and these premises 
are incl se proxinity to the bucks and R ceiviug Goods Statious of he princip | railways. 

The total area of «ll be timoer depots of the combined firms i, from six to seven acres. 

Both firm keep in stock all the vari u- thoroughly seasoued bardwo-ds in demand, so that all 
requirements .an be met at the shortest notice 

The custumers of the two firms include the Admiralty, War Office, County Councils, Corporations, 
Railway Compauies. Pianoforte Makers, Ship Buildess, and o' her cousumers of seasoned hardwoods 
used in the fittings of Mansions, Banks, Uslices, Railway Carriages, and General Joinery aud 
Cabinetmaking ndustries. 

The profits of the two businesses from their foundation to the present time have on the whole, 
steadily iucreased anu the Directors huve every c.nfidence that the amalgamation of the two firms 
will ensure atill better results. 

esars. Sic gl ton, Fabian, & Co. 
in view of the formation of this Co 
34, Nicholas-iace, 






, and their certificate is as tollows: 
wiubard-st eet, Loudon, E.0. aud 8, Staple-inn, W.0. 
“12cm Fevruary, 1991 
“To Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, & Co. 17, Throgmorton-avenue, E.0. 

Dear Sins,—We have exainined the accounts of Mexsre. Wiiliau Oliver & Sous, and of the 
Hardwood yortion cf the | asicess of Mesare. W OW. Howard Bros. & Co. 

“ Messrs. William Oliver & Sous bave been in the habit of taking stock only once every two 
years, on the 3ist March. We have accordiugly investigated their accounts for the four years 
ended 3ist March 1900. 

** We find that afver making necessary adjustments, and, in our opivion, a sufficient allowance 
for B.d aad Doub ful Debts and Vepreciation, ut without charging interest on Capital or Messrs. 
J, E. aud £. T. Oliver's Bemune’ation, the profits were as under :— 

* Two years ended 3ist March, 1898 .. ee ee £48089 7 6 
“Two years ended 3ist March, 1900 .. oe oo £55,722 Q 
“Or an average sunual profs of ee ee ~ + 

“The accounts of diesere. W. W. Howard Bros & Co. we have investigated as on 
the various vates ou which they took atock from the 1-t May, 7, to the 3let 
December, 1900 We have been able to ascertain the gross profit made on their 
Haidevod -yartiwment as distinguished from their profit on other business, but as 
toe expenses of conducting the business are common to the whole bu-iness, it is 
impossbie te ascertain the actua! expenses of the Hardwood Department as 
distinguished from the other departments. 

We are of up rion that the eapenses of conducting the Hardwood business of 
W. W. boward Bros. & Cu. du uot proportiouately exc-ed the expenses vf con- 
ductivg Mersre. Wiliam Oliver & Sons’ business, and we have accordingly 
cedu ted from the gross profit of the Gardwood Departunent of Mesers, W. W. 
Howard Bros & Cu.'s business @ sum for extpevres, bad debts, and depreciation 
based upon tue expenses, &c. of conducting the business of M-sars William 
Oliver & Sons, and on this basis we Gud, after making the necessary adjustments, 
the profit before charging iutecest on Capital or Pa:tuers’ Romuueration te be as 


£15,069 19 10 


os 


£25,952 18 § 


uuder:— 
* For the 29 months ended Sist December, 1293 
* Eyual to per annum os oe ve Pan oe 

** For the 12 months exded 31st December, 1899 .. on 
“ For the 12 months e:.ded 3lat December, 1909 .. ee 
“Or ap average auuual prefit of ee oe oe ’ 


£9012 0 0 
+ £1195019 2 
«+ #14,25615 0 
- . om +» £&1125710 0 


“The Total Profits of these Two Businesses thus show an Annual Average of 


“ We are, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, SINGLETON, FABlLin « CO” 
Messrs. W. W. Howard Bros. & Co. have placed their books at th: disposal of Messrs. Singleton, 
Fabian, &Co and, without teking any responsibi‘ity for tue method of cal-ulation adopted by 
thew, believe teat the reau't, showing av aunual average profit of £11,257 10s. ou the hardwood 
portion of tacir busine«s is a fair estimates. 


The iut-rest on £15,000 of 43 percent. Debentu e Stock will require .. oo oo £6,750 
And 5¢ per cent. on £100,000 of Preference Shares will require oe oe ~ oe 5,4 

£12,250 

— 


Deducting this amount from the above-mentioned average annual profit of £37.210 
8s. Sd. there remains for Management, Reserve Fund aud Dividend ou £19y,000 of 
Ordinary Shares th sum of ae oe ° 

The asset- acquired by the Company comprise: 


° ° £24,960 8 8 
Frechold and Leasehold Property, fixed aud loose plant and 


machinery .. oo oe» £30500 
Btecks .. e . o oe a on oe ee . a oe oe 20060 
£231,100 


To which must be added working capital provided by this issue amounting to .. ee 82,90 





Giving total asseta (exclusive of goodwill) .. eo ee oo oo ee ee oe 


—— 
The price tu be paid for the business of Messrs. Wx. Oliver & Sous is £260,099, made up as 
fo! ows i= 


Stock . ~ . 
Fixtures and plant ° 


Govdwili (including leaseluolda), Se oe 118 gue 


S200 


£149,600 


14uu 


rte-ed Accountants, have examined the books of both firms, | 


£17 119 8 8 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Stock is taken st the stock-taking prices on the 3let March, 1900, as and from which date the 
business with its profits is tekeo over by the Company, subject to the psymwrat to Mr Themes 
Oliver, of interest at the rate of five per cent. per anwum ou the purchase price of £260,000, with 
an additional sum, for management, at the rate of £2000 per annum from the above date. The 
Vendor reserves the book debrs, bili of exch-nge, aud cash owing cr belo ging to biu w cunnexion 
with the business on the 3let Murch, 1900, and he is to pay the debts owing by him iu conaexiou 
with the buriuess as at teat d.te. The various leasehoid premises of the Orm have not been 
separately valued, but «re included in the purchase price. 

The price to te paid for the hardwood portion of the business of Messrs. W. W. Howard Bron & 
Co, is £127,100, made up as follows :— 

Stock .. ee ee * e ~ “0 «» £60,000 
Freehold and Leasehold Premises so eee 21,100 
Machinery .. se weet wwe 8,000 
Goodwill, se ew eo ef cf + 39,000 


£127,100 
— 


The Stock fs taken at the atock-taking prices of 3lst December, 1900. as appears from Agree 
ment 2 below. Thts is less (\y about £8 000 than the wh: le of Messrs. Howa'd's hardwood stuck, 
The swall balance wili be t«keu over a tnerein pr-vidsd. The business with its profite is tasen 
over by the Compauy fr um the 81s: December, 1900 subject to the payment to Messrs. Howards of 
interest st the rate of 4} per cent. por aunuw on the sum of £73,943 fri that date. The Vendors 
reserve the book deb*s, bills of exchange, and cash owlug or velouging to thea in counexion with 
the business ov the 8ist D cember, 1900, and they are to pay the debts owing by them io connexion 
with the busineas as at that date. The freehold and leasehold promises have been valued by 
Mewers. Vigers & Co. at £21,100. 

Both Vendors stipulate that oue-third of the Debenture Stock, Preference Shares, and Ordinary 
shares respectively c nstituting the present issue, shall be paid to thm io proportion to their 
respective purchase pric: 8, so that Mr. Thomas Uliver will recelve £33 583 in fuily paid Vebenture 
Stock £22 3881. fuiry-paid Preference Shares, a: d £42 538 in fully-p-id Urdina-y Shares t getoer 
£93 509, and Messrs. W. W. Howa d Bros. & Co. wit) -ecvive £'6,417 tp fuily-paid Debenture stock, 
£10945 io fully raid Preference Shares, aud £20795 in fuliy paid Orcivar. Sh.res, togevher 
£42,157. Aw re.acds the balance, Mr. Oliver is willis g to receive payment of a further sun of 
£101 491, eitber in cash or in fully-p.id shares of either class, or fully-paid Debeature stock, or 
partly the one and partly the other, at the option of the Compauy. the remai: iug £60,000 being 
P-yabiein cash. Similar y, M-ssys. 4s wad are willing to receive iu cash or fally-paid Shares or 
Debenture Stock, at the option of the Coinpany, a further sum of £1 843, the halanc», £7 10, 
being psyeble in cash Thesum wuich the Vendors are prepared to accept iu fully-patd sheres 
being £200 000 the minimuw subseription on which the Durectors may proceed to allotment is the 
balance of the Share Capital, viz £90 000. 

The Veudors wil! pay the costs, ct arg-s, and expenses of and incidental to the formation and 
registration of the Company, includ og Stamp Duty, and fees payabe in respect therevf, and of 
the p rcbase of the suid businesses and pr-.perties, and inc uaing brokerage (3d. per Share aod 3 
per cent. ov Debenture Stoca al: tted ov Bers’ stsmped xpplestion forms) and geverel'y all 
expenses of the Company up to the da e of the first geucral all tient of it shares aud Debenture 
Stock. The sstimated amount of these inary expenses is £5,500, besides the negutiation fee 
to “ir Richard Farraut meutioved below, 


£79 618 in accord-nce with the p ovisions of the Deed of Vis-clurion of bi» partnership below 
wmenvtioned. Mr. A. L. Howard aud Mr & T. Oliver, us Mavaging Directo:s, and M, J. & Otiver, 
asa Mausger wil! receive salaries of £1,700, £1,200, and £450 respectively. in addition to thelr 
Directors’ fees, Sir Kichard Farravt wil! receive frm the Veudors a negotiation fee of une per 
ceut. of the issued Share aud L an Capital of the Company, -ud the call of 5,000 Ordinary Spares 
at par. The Articies of Association provide, with regard to the qualification au jun of 
Directors, as fo low :— 

Article 73 —The qusl{fication of a Director shall be the holding of Shares of the Company af the 
nomine) amount of £2 000, 

Article 74.—Tbe chairman of the Roard of Directors shall b» entitled to receive by way of remu- 
neration in each year £500, and exch other Director shall be eutitled to receive by way of remu- 
neration in each year the suw of £250. Anv D rector boldiag «ttice for part of a yesr shall be 
entitled toa proportinnare part of such remuneration. The C mpany in General Meeting may 
increaze the av.ount of such rewuners' ion, either p»rmenently or fura year or longe term. 

ticle 76 empowers the Gourd to estabiish local boards, local managiog or consulting commit- 
tesa, or local aye, cies in the United Kingdom or abroad, and appoint any one or more of their 
nurober, or any other person or persons, to be members thereof, with such powers and authorities, 
under such regulatious f.r uch period, aud at such remuneration as they may deem ft, and may 
frum time to time revoke any such @ po ntment; appoint from time to time auy one or more of 
their number to be Managing Director or Mauaging Directors, or Manager or Managers of the 
Compsny’s bucness or auy portion thereof ou such terms as to remueration and with suct 
powers and authoriti sand for such period as they may deem fit. and waxy rev ke such appolLt- 
mrat; grant to any Direct or required to go abroad or t» remder aur vther extracrdiaary service, 
such ep-cial remuneration for the services rendered as they think proper. 

The following Contracts have been entered tnro:— 

1.—An Agreem: nt deted Sth March, 1901, between Thowas Oliver, of No. 120, Bushill-row. BO. 
and the Company, for the aequisitiou by the Company of the before men‘iened business aud 
pp of Messrs, Wm. Oliver & Sons. The particulars of the properties taken over are specific! 

the Schedule to this Agreement. : 

Q—An Agreement det.d Sth March, 1901, between William Walters Howard Alerander Liddon 
Howard, aud Beuest Walters H ward, all of 109, Feacburch-street, Loudon, £.C. and the Company, 
for the scquisiti.p by the Vompany of the nardwo d portion of the busine-s of Musars, W. W. 
Howard Bros, & Co. an! of the before-mentioned properties tn coagexion therewith, #hich Agree: 
ment .lsv provides for the said Alexander Liddun Howard acting as one of the Managing Directors 
of tne dompany for five years. The particulars of the properties acquired are specified in (te 
8 to thie Ag t. ‘ 

2.—An Agreement dated Sth March, 1901, between the Company and Edward Thomas Oliver for 
his acting as one of the Mavaging Directors of the Co.apany for » term of five yeara. ‘ 

4.—Ao Agreement dat @ 5th March, 1901, between the Compsny aud Joseph Ernest Oliver for 
his acting as one uf the Mansgers of the Company for a period of five years. 4 
5.—An Agreement dated Sth March, 1901, between Thomas Oliver, Alexander Liddon Howard, 
and Sir Richard Farrant. 4 
6.~A deed dated 5h March, 1901, between William Walters Howard, Alexander Liddon Howard, 
and Ernest Walters Howard, for the dissolution of their part hip, and the of the 
purchase price. ves 

Copies of euch Contracts, and of the proposed Trust Deed for securing the {asue of Debentur 
Stuck, ‘ogether with the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, Meters 
Singleton, Fabian, & Co.'s Certificate, aud Messrs, Vigers & Co's valuation of the freehold fae 
leasehold premises to be acquired from Me srs. W. Howard Bros. & Co. may be seen at the 
offices of the C mpany's Solicitors, Messrs. Asourst, Moriie, Crispy, & Cv. No 17, Throgmortea 
avenue, E.\). at avy time during busin-s. buure before the list of subseripti ns is clused. a 

A copy of the Company’s Memoraudum of Association is printed in the fod of the Prospectus, 
and forms part of the Pr apectus. ing the 

Appiicatious for De enture Stock or Shares should be made on the forms avcompany: Peed 
Prospectus, and f.rwarded together with acheque for the amount payable oa application, to el 
of the Bankers of the () mpany, at their respective Head Offices, or any uf their bru: het tot 

If uo allotinent is made the application money will be returned in full, aud where the rire "id 
Stock or the number of Shares allotted {s less thau that applied for, the surplus will be credi the 
reduction of the sum due on allotinent, and if there then be a Lalauce it will Le returned to 
applicant. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due wil] render the previous payments lable to forfeits the 

Prospectuses and Forms of application cau be obtained at the offices of the Company oF frvih 
Bankers or Sulicitors, 

This Prospecius lias been July fled with the Registrar cf Joint Stock Companies, 


Dated 6th March, 1901. 
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| 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
9 Tye Eupize THAT FOUND Hersetr. By A. W. Jose. 
, Tas FOr Wok H Leroy Lewis, O.C. 1bth Batt. Limp. Yeomaury. A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 
 IpraLg IN ARCHITECTURE. By G. P. Bodley, ARA., PSA. 8 


CoNTENTS FOR MARCH, 1901. Price 23. éd. PU BLICATIONS. 

},. Episobrs OF THE Monta. | sim 
BY SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. 

4. Tae Sovra Arrican Hosrizars Enquiry. By the Lord Bishop of 

oS a FROM THE DAYS BEFORE THE ’45 TO THOSE WITHIN 

g, AwpricsN ArFaigs. By A. Maurice Low. 








0, Eyquaxp 4nd Ressta. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. { 
# OS" ot. Asaph. NOW BEADY. 
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ing 9, Ivey LytreLton. By the Hon. Maud Lyttelton. LIVING MEMORY. 
ace 10, M. Bock 43 4 Propaer. By Lt.-Col. Maude, late B.E. By Sir HENRY CRAIK, KCB, 
: jl, Tae STaGE AS A eign yp aed By W. G. Elliot. M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow). 
the 12, anaemic - 3. Ce 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
ion 3G TER BRITAIN, 
‘ee hana bi al ha pay — piney of the rise ame thes pony ay of the be oe 
Sie a "4 RN ” S religious aud ecclesiastical movements in Scotland up to the creation of the 
“of London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. Free Church in 1343 is a masterly piece of work......For sustained interest, for 
~~ | grasp of his subject, as well as for the sense and sounduess of his criticisms, Sir 
,] I | Henry Craik’s volumes will undoubtedly achieve a lasting popularity. This is 
DI E S A | the most important contribution to political and social literature which has 
M | been made these many years.”—Morning Post. 
| _ The book is of very great, indeed of supreme, importance, because in it, for 
FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE | the tirst time in literature, the growth of Scottish ani and of modern Scot- 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, PRENCH GERMAN, tish nationality is carefuliy traced.”—Spectator. 
’ 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, 1s. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS ' TH E i KR ITIS Hi F L E ET. 
ae One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, | 
th LONDON BOOK SOCIETY | (for | Wikies oc Geek Dteiie wer | IS IT SUFFICIENT AND EFFICIENT ? 
ak ehe of bi St 1e@ une LS e Acaime ral r 
on met riers) tom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, By ARCHIBALD §. HURD. 
* yer anna, ! and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, With Introduction by Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND R. 
8 Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
t setus i f Book is and post-free, So caln and measured a survey of our naval position was much wanted.” 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free (Am adiiieahic little pamphlet." —Spectator. peor or 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS « A thoughtfuland interesting contribution on a subject of vital ian 
—Observer, 
now offered at “ Eminently judicial and free from sensational rhetoric.”—Daily Telegraph. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. : , 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. a 
aie ag ; “= THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
te The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, | 
k. RAPHY, SCIENCE. and FICTIGN ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES | 
at TRENCH, GERMAN, ITALLAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. { H A R LAW O F Ss E N D L E s 
+ ceicicc asec eae | FROM THE PAPERS OF THOMAS DENTON, 
: . MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to o4 NEW OXFORD STRBET Bisse | ESQUIRE OF ESELBY., 
1 Brompton Roa W.; ueen Victoria Street, E.C. v. | 748 w wer ae ; me 
i And at Barton Areade, Manchester. and Edited by JOHN W. GRAHAM, Author of “Newra,” 
ie Ccown Sve, 6s. 
TYPE FINE ART GALLERY | EDITION, NOW 
x. 5 | SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
of . 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. | HELENA FAUCIT (La y Martin). By Sir 
m4 as OE) THEODOR . Manrtiy, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. With 5 Photogravure Plates, demy 
“4 7 - - : Svo, lds. Gd. net. 
S OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6. ‘Sir Theodore Martin's tribute to his wife’s memory will be weleomed, not only 
| by those who cherish an affectionate recollection of her in her private life, but 
nd ' also by the many old playgoers who retain a vivid memory of her sympathetic and 
‘ A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE } intellectual renderings of Shakespearian characters.”"—Morning Post. 


‘A work which no one who has any interest in the Stage should omit to 
read.” —Standard. 

| _ ** Will be widely welcomed byall who knew the great actress and distinguished 

lady whose biography it records. Itis fullofinterestandably written.’*—Observer. 


: PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
r (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
i FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. JUST PUBLISHED. 
“ ‘THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
f PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. | B, W. BARBOUR. Pott 8vo, limp leather, 23. 6d. net. 
“It isi ssible for any one who knew hi 9 read these short aphori 

The Compans has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully | anq verses without pictur the keen eye end thoutehtial face, and heasing 

framed, and at moderate prices. the earnest voice of the writer himself. They breathe on every page the spirit 


7 FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being | 0f deep insight and sy:npathy with nature which merk the true poet....... Simple 
emineutly suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. and direct in style, in short epigrammatic sentences, they take hold of the heart 









































It in a very winning way.” —Guardian, 
ir Eas ee 
y ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST-FREE. i 
auames GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS 
Ne 
! THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. we . 
4 The Warwick Edition, 
? A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. This Edition (in 10 vols.) will give the Novels of George Eliot ina new and 
HE DOGS’ DINNER PARTY. By Axppuw Jowns. | cpmpict orm, The Volumes const of trom Gi) to 40 pages: and bulk only 
a Illustrated by H. + Se. S2mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. | forthe series is of a special make—as thin es Tudia pap and very opaque, 
: The Volumes will be issued moathly in three styles of binding :— 
2 s N, MarsHALL, LTON nt & Co., ls j ; i , ” 
7 IMPEIN, MarsHaLL, Hami_ton, Kent & Co., Lip j Cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. 
. ROOKS—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP. | ee ee eee ee 
° Sek ee statowants, Catalogues free. Weoffer Burton's “Arabian | Leather, gilt top, with book-marker, Ss. net per vol. 
Nights,’ with Letchtord’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s. (pub. £12 12s.) | , shout Maveh Oo? 
4 Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased forCash. Wanted, First Editions i Vol. 1—-ADAM BEDE. (Ready about March 270 
‘ snd Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &e. List of Special | — wa 
Wants tree—HOLLAND CQ., Book Merchants, Johu Bright St., Birmingham, | , + 
i, pee : = Ww 
3 OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. H. H. HODGSON and CO., | BLAC K OOD’S AGAZI NE. 
ae : AUCTIONEERS of Books and Literary Property of every Description. | No, 1,025 MARCH, 1901. a3. Od. 
LIBRARIES and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly | Tue Makinc os Mopern Scorrann. 
i aa or Septet Packing and removal peeeeees er VALUATIONS | BRIDGE. 
¥) or Probate or other purposes.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery | ‘AENMY SHOOTING, AND 173 IMPROVEMENT. 
a lane (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. ‘ | Gavan = so Srarronaan eon seen 
a: Doom CastLe: a Romance. By Neil Manro. Chaps. 20-24 
y BROOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, **A WANDERER AND A GATHERER.” By H. UG, Parsons. 
‘J 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. | THe Sick aND WOUNDED IN Sou7H Arnica. 
ne Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings In Hevuipgan Waters. By Hamish Stuart. 
et for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. nar Eg OF SeameN. By May Byron, 
t ansemantnnaiste THE AR DESPATCHES. 
4 (oLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., Bevevany 14, os uae = 
7 are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A, LIONEL ISAAC'S STOCK ee ae Woe Mae ee ee ee ee 





suip—THE WorLb'’s Moveniyu. 
Kina Epwarp VII, 
Vicronia RB, et I. 


WILLIAM-BEACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





—— includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
7) Deane old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
erata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Cail or write to 
4. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 8.W. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


New Books at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


EPHEMERA CRITICA., 

J. CHURTON COLLINS. 7s. 6d. 
2 TWO SIDES OF A 
QUESTION. MAY SINCLAIR. 


THE SIN OF JASPER 
STANDISH. “RITA.” 6s. 


THAT SWEET ENEMY. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THE SHIP’S ADVENTURE 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 6s. 


THE COMING WATERLOO. 


By CAPTAIN CAIRNES. 6s, 


* Very engrossing......deserves attentive perusal.” —Spectator. 
* Tbe volume has all the attraction of a capitally-told story.’’—Scotsman. 





1, 


6s. 


4, 
6s. 


5. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 
By J. STADLING. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 


NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. Brapier, Author of “ Wolfe.” Demy 8vo, 
with Maps, lis. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 


The Black Republic of Hayti. By Hesxeru Pricuarp, Fully Illustrated, 


demy 8vo, 12s. 
STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND 


FAMILY HiSTORY. By J. Horace Ruvyp, MA, Author of “ Feudal 
England,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net, 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





NEW VOLUMES 
OF THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS. 


READY MARCH 15th. 
BLEAK HOUSE, with Coloured Frontispiece 


and 39 Illustrations by PHIZ. 


LITTLE DORRIT, with Coloured Frontispiece 


and 39 IUustrations by PHIZ. 


OTHER VOLUMES READY ARE :— 


PICKWICK PAPERS. | MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
TALE OF TWO CITIES. | DOMBEY AND SON. 
OLIVER TWIST. |The OLDCURIOSITY SHOP 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. | BARNABY RUDGE. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. ' DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS'S 
WORKS will be complete in 21 vols. square crown Svo, and will 
contain ALL THE EXTRA STORIES, SKETCHES, 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS which have appeared in the “ Gads- 
hill Edition ” only. 

Each volume has a 
FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR, 
and the Edition (says the Wortp) 
“IS ONE OF THE FINEST EVER PUBLISHED.” 


Full Twelve-page Prospectus on application. 


CHAPDIAN and HALL (Ltd.), 11 Henricita Sireet, W.C. 





CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that his New 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, coutuining New Books at reduced prices, 
i3 now ready, and will be sant vnst-free on application, 








CONCERNING CHILDREN, 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN, 


Author of “ Women and Economics,” 
“In This Our World,” &e. 
Crown §8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

This book deals intimately and in a daringly original wa 
with the education of children and the duti P neacae 
1e Ce 3 t and the dutics of parents 
Mrs. Gilman is not wholly upon the side of the parents, but 
recognises and enunciates the principle that children have 
their rights and privileges, that respect is due to youth, and 

that age is too often presumptuous and exacting, 


FIRST REVIEWS. 

Mr. WILLIAM CANTON says (in Good Words) :—** Concern. 
ing Children,’ it need hardly be said, is racily written, but it 
is also as wise and witty as it is earnest and outspoken; 
indeed, I do not hesitate to say that it is one of the sanestand 
most clear-headed surveys we have yet had of the greatest 
task that lies before each generation.” 

* A new book...... by a writer who has thought much on it, 
and can write vigorously and attractively.” —Observer. 

“This is a thoughtful book, a reading of which could not 
but prove profitable to all sorts of women concerned in bring. 
ing up the young......It is so earnest and so well studied.” 

—Scotsman, 

“ Here (is) much good practical advice as to the training of 
children.’—Sunday Times. 

“Mrs. Gilman takes up her parable ‘ Concerning Children’ 
in a manner which is fresh and suggestive. She has much 
that is quite admirable to say about the social basis of ethics, 
and the necessity of relying as little as possible on mere 
personal authority and compulsion.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“This gifted American lady, whose former works have won 
so much attention on both sides of the Atlantic, here deals in 
a characteristically original and fearless way with the many 
problems associated with the satisfactory up-bringing of ow 
little ones.” —Rock. 

FULL LIsT OF MRS. GILMAN’S BOOKS SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; 
AND NEW YORK. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 





Super Royal 8vo, 80 pp. 


“THE QUEEN'S BEST 
MONUMENT.” 


A Memorial Reprint of the Articles, Notes, Poems, and Letters 


on the Queen that have appeared in 


Che Spectator. 


Prices 6d. net; by post 73d. 


“We hope that this booklet will be treasured on many a bookshelf, that our 
graudsons and our granddaughters may learn the true secret of the love borne 


by the sons of the Empire to their sainted woman-monarch.” 
—Methodist Times, 


To be obtained from 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., at W. II. SMITH 
and SON’S and WILLING and CO.’S Bookstalls, 
and at ali Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


London : 
“SPECTATOR,” Limited, 
I WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, w.c. 
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CHATTO. & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY, 
by DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author 


of *‘ Joseph's Coat,” is now ready, Crown 
$vo, cloth, gilt top, Gs. 
EAST LONDON. By Watrer Besant, Author of 


“Jondon,” “ Westminster,” and ‘South London.” With an Etched 

Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, and 55 Illustrations by Phil May, L. Raven 

Hill, and Joseph Pennell. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 188. [Immediately. 
J 


On March 21st.—2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each (completing the Work). 
Vols. ITI. and IV. of 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES 
AND OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. By Justin McCarruy and Justiy 
Hustity McCanruy. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 4 Life Study 
in Criticism. By H. Beuirse Barupon. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
puckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY 


S. By C. Eepert Crappoor, Author of “ His Vanished Star,” 
ON NEW EDITION . Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LONE STAR RUSH. By Epwunp Mircuett. 


With $ Mlustrations by Norman H. Hardy. (Will be ready on March 14th.) 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. By L. T. Means, 
Author of “ The Voice of the Charmer.” 
# A story of absorbing interest......It has a dramati¢ ending.”’—Scotsman. 
“ Ardent novel-readers will find the story absorbing.”—Academy. 


THE LESSER EVIL. By Iza Dorrus Harpy, 


Author of “ A Buried Sin.” 


UALITY CORNER. 


Author of “‘ Wildersmoor,” &c. 
“The sotting is excellent, the Lancashire rusties are delightful, and the whole 
story, in style, sentiment, and delicacy of touch, far above the average.” 
Spectator. 
“The anthor has a story to tell that is worth telling, and knows how to tell 
it......For humour and observation, and poetry and culture, and a great deal of 
educated talk, you may approach Mrs. Antrobus with porfect ee . 
~Outlook, 
“from beginning to end......one realises with gratitude that a novelist of no 
gmall power is giving us of her best. Wo can recommend this book with an 
nnusaal certainty of pleasing our readers—aud those of Mrs. eS 
— Literature. 


A PATH OF THORNS. By Ervest A.VizerTeE.ty. 
“A distinct success. ’"—Leeds Mercury. 
“A romantic tale, full of point and picturesqueness, well constructed and 
equally well told......Mr. Vizetelly has a real story to tell, and tells it with the 
facile skill of a good workman.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MAX THORNTON. By Ernest Gianvite, 
Author of “ The Fossicker.” With 8 Illustrations by J. S. Crompton, R.I. 
“Vis adventures were both daring and romantic, and they are told witha 
spirit and a dash that make them as exciting as anything in Rider Haggard. 
Mr. Glanville’s style is nervous, vigorous, ani picturesque.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
“By far the best novel directly inspired by the war that the present writer 
has seen......A good deal of excellently contrasted Camera,” * 
~ Spectator. 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 


By Herbert Compton, 
“One of the really good novels of the year.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


A MISSING HERO. By Mrs. ALexanper, Author 
of “The Wooing o’t.” THIRD EDITION. 
“A vory delightful story.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS: Memorics of 
Famous Men and Women of the Platform and the Stage. By Major J. B. 
Ponp. With 91 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 

“The Major is a delightful companion, a well-read and well-informed man of 
the world, a man of fine intuitions and keen sympathies.”—Manchester City News. 

“An interesting and amusing book......a perfect mine of entertaining 
anecdote,” —To-Day. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM (1901). Containing Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads 
of Families, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 50s. 

MISS GORDON CUMMING’S TRAVEL BOOKS. 
CHEAP EDITION.—Large crown $vo, ¢éloth, 6s. each. 
IN THE Hf BRIDES. With 23 Iustrations. 
IN THE HIMALAYAS & ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. 


With 42 Illustrations. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. With a Map and 


28 Mustrations, 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. With a Frontispiece. 




















By ©. L. ANTROBUs, 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S: 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


Already the Seeond Edition is nearly exhausted.A Third Edition is in the Press, 
Spiritual Letters of the 
Rev. J. P. F. Davidson. 


Late Vicar of St. Matthias’s, Earl’s Court. 
With Short Memoir by his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 6s. 


“Tf Keble's letters take a wider range, these of Mr. Davidson meet a real need 
atthe present day....Valuable for those who teach and for those whe are taught.” 
—PILOT. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


The Church and New 
Century Problems. 


By the aa Rev. the Lord Bishop o? DURHAM, the Revs. Canon SCOTT 
HOLLAND, Canon GORE, Canon BARNETT, A. CHANDLER, T. C. 
FRY, A. L, LILLEY, and P. DEARMER. 


With Preface and Introduction by W. J. HOCKING, Vicar of All 
Saints’, Tufnell Park, 


Just Out, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


'~No Room to Live. 


By GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 

“ Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered,.”—Morxue Post. 

“ This ts a volume that everybody should read, and not réad only, but keep at 

hand for reference.” SPECTATOR. 


The Social Teaching of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


By the Very Rev. C. W. STUBBS, Dean of Ely. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18. 6d. 


“ One ts glad to come across a volume like thts, that ts made up of ‘ sanctified 
common-sense’ from beyinning to end.”~LItERARY WoR8LD. 


Ad Rem. 


Thoughts for Critica! Times in tho Church. 
By the Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Cloth boards, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Richard Elwyn. 


Late Master of Charterhouse: a Brief Memoir. 
By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A; 
Crown Svo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 38, 6d. 


*“A Mother in Israel.’’ 


The Live of Sarah Benney. 


By the Author of *‘ Told for a Memorial.” With Introduction by 
Canon MASON. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, with Portrait, 2 Views of Traro Cathedral, and the 
River Fal, ls. 

“Very interesting and touching.”—Cuurce Toes. 

“ 4 record of church work and life in Truro.”—Cuvurce BEtts. 


For Quiet Moments. 


Devotional Readings from the Published and Unpublished Writings 
of the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D,, Bishop of St. Andrews. — 
Fap. 8v6, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Our Reasonable Service 


Devotional Readings from the Writings of the Rev. W. J. KNOX- 
LITTLE, Canon of Worcester. 


Fcapr 8v0, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. (In a few dats, 


Old and New Century 
Bells. 


Six Addresses delivered at the Churches of St. Mary 
Magdaten and St. James, Taunton. 
By the Rev. JOHN R. VERNON, M.A., Prebendary of Wells, 
Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” “From the Granary,” &c. 
Crown vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. net. [Now ready. 








THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly.—Conreyts ror MARCH. 

Tre WixxmG Cuarm. By George Morley.ANURADHAPURA. By E. O. 
Walker, C.LE.—Tur West Pyrenean PEASANT Prorrirror. By A. R. White- 
Way.—FarrFIELD: a Peakland Township. By John Hyde.—Tue Cat anp tHE 
Mooy. By the Rev. Geo. St. Clair.—Gonpomar. By Georgiana Hill.—Souz 
TxovsuTs on Herrick. By H. A. Spurr.—Tarnes Intsn. By E. M. Lynch. 
Axxa Or Cheves, By W. Gowland Field.—Tuo Isuaxp VALLEY OF AVILION, 
By E. M. Rutherford. —Tur IpeaL ANTHOLOGY. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Loudon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





Called to Fight. 


A Book for Boys. 
By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
These Readinzs are thé result of a large experience and 6f long talks with boys 








WELIS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, EC. 
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AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE GOBLIN: a Novel. 


By CATHERINE S. and FLORENCE FOSTER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
‘‘ Thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable, and well written,” 
—ATHEN ZUM. 
‘6A clever and diverting novel, crowded with what are calicd 
‘ character sketches’ of life in the country among the upper circles. 
«oe. The talent displayed is everywhere fresh and plentiful,”’ 
—ACADEMY. 
‘¢ The dialogues in this book are extremely clever, and it ts well 
worth reading through from the first page to the last.’ 
—ScHooL GUARDIAN. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE, Author of “A Haunted Town,” 
“ Three Girls in a Flat,” &c. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“A collection of delightful sketches of Scottish life and character...... There is humour and 
there is pathos, and both are secured without the least strain.’ —Punch, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, Jaly 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that ho 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 
Lancet, December 31st, 1864, : " 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, Jannary 12th, 1866:—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 

titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not sapply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore MaxvractvrER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. 


MEDOC. THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 320" 3°". OF THE 
pave Boece Wi, “The quality CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1901. 








of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 





prices. 
Deiny 8v0, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s, 
ST. ESTEPHE ane sis 
Saperior DINNER WINE, old in | The Nineteenth Issue of this important work 
bottle, The appreciation this wine | presents an authorised and comprehensive record 


| of the condition and work of the Church of England, 
andof all Churches in communion with her through- 
out the world. 

This volume has a special interest and value, as it 
gives a complete statistical review of the present 
position and work of the Church in England and 
Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 


meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 175 99 
it procures us in London andthe *'”% 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Datiowes Carviage | Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases | recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury 
and Bottles. and York. 4 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no , . 
— sold iu —_ —_— to —_ them - Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

alue. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere 4 it 
Yoneda 20 e dozen andupwards. «| London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C; 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
6d. per dozen. Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 





JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCiANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


TSE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


— GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


IRKBECK BANK. EPPS’S COCOA. 


ESTABLISHET? 1851, - 
SOUTHAMPTON BI-DGS., Chancery Lane, Londor, FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,006, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTERSEST 3 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. E P P Ss S Cc oO Cc 0 A. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 
on the minimum monthiy balances, when not draws = 
below £100. 7 
The BIRKBECK AIMANAC, wich particulars, TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
yost-iree. Ser Lee as By Miss Tuacxenrar. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mauager. | ‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
S 5 CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, | isprepared roe the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
LONDON. Established 1782, * | on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
Lowest Curreut Rates. aa of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Liberal and Proinpt Settlements Centra Office, 1S Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
Aseured free of ali Liability. to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Electrie-Lichting Rules Supplied Funds of the Association should be sent,--Bankers, 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE. and CO 
ERMACDOMID te. | eC 
Applications Jor Copies of the SPEC. 


Enst, 8.19. 
ah r Ws | 
JOSEPH GILLO rl s | TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
Ss pore of business, should NOT be addressed to th 
STEEL PENS. Epitor, but to the Pustienen, 1 Wellington 
GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878, | Street, Strand, W.C. 
. 


























F. E, ROBINSON & 00/3 


NEW BOOKS, 


Universities of Oxford & Cambridge. 
ILLUSTRATED POPULAR RI. 
THE COLLEGES. oS OF 


Crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 58. net per Volume, 
NEW VOLUME AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. Bass Murumerr, Ma’ 
Lecturer and Librarian of the College, ani 
Lecturer in History to the University, ~ ’ ” 

Standard.—‘ The author combines remarka’ 
knowledge of Academi iquiti ith ite 
inow ledgi emical antiquities with literary 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


PICTURESQUE KENT. 4 


Portfolio of Sketches by Duncay Mov 

of “Dickens Land,” &e. With Deseriptiveteee” 

— LA baggy i cone Author of “ Wolfs 
and,” &e. Fcap. 4to, art linen eove: ’ 

poards, gilt top, 6s. net. om 


PLATO. — THE APOLOGY 
OF SOCRATES. Translated, with Introduction, 
Sa i —— ~ E F. Nevin1, MA. 
a xhibitioner of New College, Oxford. Fear.’ 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. a 

Scotsman.—“ The rendering is hoth schol: 
interesting, and the work should ere Ce 
both to students of philosophy and to readers of 

Greek who like to have a trastworthy translation 

beside them when working on the original.” 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK FOR LENT, 


PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS, 


Being a Manual of Devotions compiled from the 
Supplieations of the Holy Saints and Blessed 
Martyrs and Famous Men. By Crorn Hraptax 
Feap. Svo, morocco, gilt cover, with gilt edges. 
specially designed by E. B. Hoare, 5s, net; cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

Ontlook.— A dainty and delightful little volume 
within and without.” 


THE BOOK OF BLUES, 


Being the First and only Record of all Matches 
between the Universities of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge in every Department of Sport, with 
Complete Index of the Names of all Blues, with 
their Colleges. Edited by Ocrer Ryspex, and 
dedicated by permission to the Lord Chief Justice 
of England. Feap. 8vo, cloth designed, 3s. 6d. net, 
Sportsman.— One of the most valuable works of 
reference.” _ 


London: F. E. ROBINSON & CO, 
20 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


FROM MATTER TO MAN, 


A New Philosophy of the Universe. 
By A. REDCOTE DEWAR, 


OptfyNIons OF THE Press. 

“Tt exhibits the evidence of wide reading, anxious 

cogitation, and indéfatigable industry.” 
—Morning Post. 

** Some of the passages are very beautiful as prose 
poetry.”’--Knowledge. 

““Mr. Dewar is most interesting when he illus. 
trates with homely similes the wonders of Nature,” 

—Titerature, 

“Mr. Dewar dismisses with an equal contempt 
the ‘Unknown Unknowable’ of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and the doctrines of orthodox theologians.” 

—Saturday Review. 

* There is considerable ability and a good deal of 
smartness manifested in the book, and, of course, 
adequate knowledge of science.’”’—British Weekly. 

“Mr. Dewar is a master of synthesis, After 
having laid all the sciences under contribution, he 
effects a rarely perfect synthetic philosophy of the 
Cosmos. Nobody can afford not to read this book. 
There is prime valuo on every page.”—Literary 
Guide, 

“Mr. Dewar’s opening chapter on ‘ The Origin of 
Existence’ indicates that we have to deal with a 
man who does not hesitate to speak ont fearlessly. 
The work is, perhaps, the most uncompromising 
exposition of the new materialism that has come in 
our way. That itis ably written and attractive to 
real must be conceded. From Mr. Dewar to the 
Duke of Argyle measures the whole distance 
from the rankest heterodoxy to the extreme of 
orthodoxy.”’—Literary World. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


_"" UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .....ccccesesceseereen 111,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........000cce000 825,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... 3,000,000 














LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
ate granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout t!9 
Colonies of Australia ani New Zealand, 

TELEGRAT! SMITTANCES are made to 
the Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 03 
terins which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Managrt. 


71 Corvhill, Lendon, F.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


10th THOUSAND. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait, 8vo, lds. net. Mlustrated Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, I4s. net. 


~ LIBYAN NOTES. 


By DAVID RANDALL-MACIVER, WA, 
{sycock Student of Egyptology at Worcester College, Oxford; and 
ANTHONY WILKIN, B.A. 


: 9 i] 2 - 
Profusely Illustrated with oS wane Bing “4 and a Coloured Frontispiece, 











LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


By Professor A. V. G. ALLEN. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEw Vo.ume. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


EARTHWORK out of TUSCANY: 
Being Impressions and Translations of MAURICE 
HEWLETT, Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” 

Third Edition, Revised, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


DANTE : his Times and his Work. 


By ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, 
Late Fellow of Tririty College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, LONDON. 


DEIRDRE WED 


| AND OTHER POEMS 
By HERBERT TRENCH 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THE ATHENZUM says in its principal article :—‘ Mr, Trench aims at, and 
| often achieves, nobleness....... A finely human treatment...... Here are a richness 

of music and a glow of imagination by no means too common in contemporary 
| poetry. And these qualities occur, again anc lagain, throughout Mr. Trench’s 
volume...... Not only ‘Deirdre Wed,’ but several of the shorter poems are 
—. by great intellectual si incerity and frequent felicity of rhythm and 
phrase 


THE ACADEMY.—“‘ A noet of very exceptional technical accomplishment. 
His diction is strikingly rich and classical with a bold tendency to innovation, 
seasas Mr. Trench has a future before him......A book of mark,” 


THE BOOKMAN.—“ The true fire of poetry.” 
THE STANDARD.—“ Resolutely, if sometimes ruggodly, original.” 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘The various measures of the poems 
are used with force and distinction, and give something: of the mystery and 
splendour of romance...... We tinda pregnant simplicity in ‘ Maurya’s Song,’ and 
in ‘The Bloom’ and in ‘The Nutter’ there is something of a fanciful embroidery 
on nature that is delicate and expressive. Mr. Trench does not often satisfy, 
but he is never dull or common.” 


THE DAILY NEWS.—‘ Mr. Trench has achieved a remarkable success...... 

a few quotations will illustrate the imaginative vigour and originality of the 

poem......Mr. Trench’s power of consummate é pression is nowhere better seen 

than in a few lines which recall a passage in Keats's ‘ Ode to a Nightingale........ 

A work of great imaginative value, which should secure him a place among the 
| few inspired singers of our days.” 


THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘A notable poem......The first serious 
attempt of a modern poet to use the Irish material as the great masters have 
used the classics......Admirably does the poetry reflect the elemental spirit 
and passion breathing through legendary souls...... Instinct with feeling for 
bold archaic grandeur.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.--“ The best hundred pages of English 
verse which the younger school of the last two decades has produced......Every 
syllable is meant, and will repay the closest aud most intense examination...... 
We can leave the best of Mr. Trench with safety to the appreciation of the wise 
who will read him. His work will last...... A scholarly little masterpiece.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD says in its principal article :—“ Rarely, too rarely, 
does such a book come to us for judgment...... All this is tolQ @ the unmistake- 
able manner of a true poet, as this single quotation is enough to prove twenty 
| times over...... If Mr. Trench may not yet be compared with Mr. ‘Yeats for grace 
)} in workmanship he may be at once received as far more virile. ower dis- 
| played in ‘ Deirdre Wea’ is quite beyond the reach of the hea of ‘ Wind 
among the Reeds.’’ 


METHUEN anv CO., Essex Street, W.C. 




















MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 





Yov Novel by the Author of ‘“‘A Roman Mystery.” 


CASTING OF NETS. 


The Story of a ‘*Mixed Marriage” and a Passion for Proselytizing. 
By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Cloth, 6s. 


HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. By 


Fart. Percy, M.P. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 
and2 Maps. Demy Svo, ls. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON. In 


India and the Colonies, 1526-1850, 1 vol. &vo, Ss. Gd. net. [Ready nert week, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By Dosia 


Bacot. With Ilastrations from Photographs taken by the Author and 
others. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 
LITERATURE.—“ A war book which should be read even by those who have 
only time to read a few of the war books.” 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL., Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES.—A New Edition, with additional Plates, will be ready next 
week, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. anne ready, with Photogravuro Illustrations, large crown 
&vo, 7s, 6d 
* * The Two Volumes are now uniform. 


[Next week. 


r 
i 





PICTURES & PROBLEMS FROM LONDON 


POLICE COURTS. By Tuomas Hotmes. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIE V. — *< This is an absorbing and thrilling esol Its hould 
be read by every observer of life and every student of social problen 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. vd the | 





on. L. A. TOLLEMACHF, At oe of Benjamin Jowett,” &c. L arge crown | 

ove, és, A New and Revised Edition with an additional C hapter ee ining 
farther talk with Mr. Gladste one. | 
TRUTH.~-“‘Yncomparably the most inter resting of all the library of books | 
which have been written about Mr. Gladstone. 
| 
THE KHAKI ALPHABET. By L. D. Pow LES. | 
With 26 Full-page Mlustrations by Tom Browne. F y | 





Tendon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 


Bedford Street, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


| 

H In large crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d, net. 
| THE PEDIGREE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
| 


SHAKESPEARE’S FAMILY. 


| Being a Record of the Ancestors and Descendants of William 
Shakespeare. 


| By CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 
In crown Svo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


ALFRED THE GREAT: a Sketch and Seven 


Studies. By Warwick H. Drarer, M.A, (late Scholar of University 
College, Oxford). With many Tilustr ations aud a Map, and a Preface by 
the BisHop oF HEREFORD, 


aoe AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
crown &vo, bound in cloth, Iilust rated, 6s. 


RAMBLES ROUND THE EDGE HILLS ; 


and in the Vale of the Red Horse. With a Full and Graphic Account of the 
3attle of Edge Hill. By Rev. GrorGe Miuuer, M.A., Vicar of Radway and 
Rural Dean. 
‘Mr. Miller is master of his subject, and his account of the Battle of Edge 
Hill is as thorough as it is concise.”—-Academy. 
“A thoughtful and informing work of the kind of which we have too few at 
the present day.”—Birminghain Daily Gazet 





In crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK COUNTRY SKETCHES. A Series 


of Character Stories Illustrating the Life of the District. By Amy Lrons. 


NEW ign -a 


In crown 8vo, 


LADY WILMERDING OF MAISON ROUGE. 


A Tale of the Riviera. By J. Duncan Craig, M.A, D.D., Soci dou 
Felibrice. 


Tn crown 8vo, ™ 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BOER WAR. 





Humonrs and Chivalry of the Campaigu. By MacCartuy O'Moore, Author 
of “ Tips for Travellers; or, Wrinkles for the Road and Rail.” 


NEW SIORIES FOR CHILDRE EN 


In crown Svo, cloth, 5s, 


PEGGY, A SCHOOLGIRL: or, The Sleeper 
Awakened. By Frances Stratrox, Author of “ Nan, the Circus Gil,” 
“The Rival Bands,” &e. 

Tn crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 2s, 
{ 
IN SYLVIA’ S LAND. By L. C. Murray. 
brief allegorical tale for children. Theallegory is so obvious and natural, 
thot the young rest readers will hard ily miss its foree and persenal application.” 


—Rork 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


NEW POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GOLDEN TOOTH. 


By tho Author of “ The Angel of the Covenant,” “I'd Crowns Resign,” &c. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 
LOVE HAS NO PITY. 


By the Author of “The Dreams of Dania,” ‘Miss Honoria,” &c. 


GERTRUDE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SYNDICATE OF SINNERS. 


By the Author of ‘The Wooing of a Fairy,” “‘Sentimental Sex,” &c. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of “ Lazarus,” ‘‘The Woman who Wouldn't.” 
Pictorial Cloth, 6s. [Second Edition. 


RIVAL CLAIMANTS. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘Many Daughters,” &e. 
[Second Edition. 


A WHEEL OF FIRE. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS, Author of “A Girl in a Thousand,” &c. 
[Second Edition. 


FERGUS HUME'S BRILLIANT NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


LITERARY WORLD.—“Is quite the most brilliant detective story Mr. Hume 
has given us ¢ince he made such a remarkable ‘hit’ in ‘ The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab.’” Cloth, €s. [Third Edition nove ready. 


G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MINOR CANON. 


Author of “A Fleeting Show,” “‘ The Stigma,” &c. 

ATHENZXUM.—“ This book might well attract attention......The dialogue 

tself is the best we have yet read in Mr. Fitzgerald's novels.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“‘ The Minor Canon’ is one of the best novels 
that Mr. Beresford Fitzgerald has written. It is a study of the influence of the 
clerical profession on a man of warm and impetuous nature.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The story is well written. The portrait of the 
Canon himself is drawn with considerable strength and skill.” 

LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The story is admirably told, and some of the 
characters are exceedingly well depicted.” 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—‘ The story is cleverly developed, the dénoue- 
ment is original, and the characterisation strong.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“ A well-conceived story......notable for its 
clever characterisation as well as for its even and sustained quality. The story 


is one of very strong interest.” 
SECOND LOVE. ByT. W. Speight. 


Author of “‘ The Chains of Circumstance,” &c. 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ Mr. Speight shows a deal of power in plot construc- 
tion. The tangled threads of the tale are skilfully unravelled. The story 
should find many appreciative readers.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ The story contains agreeable features. It is optimistic, 
end the sentiment is pleasant and restrained.” 

WESTERN MERCURY.—“ Mr. Speight is a dexterous hand at story-telling, 
besides being an attractive writer. In ‘Second Love’ he has found a theme 
after his own heart. Through its 300 pages there are intermingled plot and 
counterplot of a very fascinating romance.” 

PEOPLE.—*“ A well-planned and smartly written romance.” 

DUNDEE COURIER.—‘Is undoubtedly one of this gifted anthor’s cleverest 
stories.’ 





London: DIGBY, LONG, ann CO, 18 Bouverrie Strrect, E.C, 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Crown 8&vo, 


ENGLAND'S DANGER. 


The Future of British Army Reform. 
By THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY. 


Containing 12 Statistical Tadles showing the strength and distribution 
of the Army at home and abroad, and 4 Mapes. 








s. 6d. 





Written from the point of view of a foreigner who is thoroughly conversant 
with the workings and strength of all Enropean Armies. After reviewing our 
Army from its origin the Author enters ito details concerning its present 
system, and shows how it needs entire transformation in view of modern 
requirements, and indicates how these necessary reforms can be brought about. 


CHAPMAN anp HALL, Ltd., London. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lospox. Codes: Uxicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








aes 


MESSRS, METHUEN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The demand for THE PASSING OF THE- GREAT 
QUEEN, by Miss MARIE CORELLI, has been so great that 
Second Large Edition has been prepared. ” 

Messrs. METHUEN published this week THE RELIEr 
OF KUMASI by Captain BISS. With Maps and Tllustrations 
crown 8vo, 6s. This book contains a Narrative both of the Siege 
and of the Relieving March. 7 

They have just published a highly important Record of Work 
on the Indian Frontier by Sir T. HOLDICH, K.C.LE., entitle 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND. With numerons lusty. 
tions, demy Svo, 15s. net. 

They are also publishing a very frank Statement of the Problem 
in China, entitled THE REAL CHINESE QUESTION 
by CHESTER HOLCOMBE. Crown 8vo, és. 

They have just published the most Authoritative Work on Abyssinia 
in existence, entitled MODERN ABYSSINIA, by A, B. 
WYLDE, With a large Map and Portrait cf King Menelek, demy 
Svo, 15s. net. ; 

They will publish very shortly the Sixth Edition of their 
HISTORY OF EGYPT, Edited by W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE. This volume describes Ezypt in the Middle Agca, and jg 
Written by Mr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published a New Volume in “The 
Library of Devotion,” being THE PSALMS OF DAVID, 
Edited by W. B. RANDOLPH, M.A., pott S8vo, 2s., leather, 
2s. 6d. net; THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, by ALFRED CALDECOTT, 
D.D., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d.; THE WAY OF HOLINESS: 
a Devotional Commentary on the u1gth Psalm, 
by R. M. BENSON, Ii.A., of the Cowley Mission, Oxford, crown 8vo, 
5s.; THE SOUL’S PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Read- 
ings from the Published and Unpublished Writings 
of George Body, D.D., Sclected and Arzanzed by J. H. BURN, 
B.D., pott 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d.; and THE EPISTLE OF-ST, 
JAMES, Ldited by H. W. FULFORD, feap. Svo, Is. Gd. net. 


New Novels 

Six Shillings each. 
THE SACRED FOUNT. Ilexry Jamns. 
THE FROBISHERS. 8. BarrG-Govn. 
THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID 

CORSON. 

A NARROW WAY. Mary Frvpwater. 
THE THIRD FLOOR. Mrs. DupeEyey. 
THE SALVATION SEEKERS. Nott Aisin. 


STRANGE HAPPENINGS. 
W. Cirark Rvssezn, and others 


C. F. Goss. 


Three Shiliings and Sixpence. 
A STATE SECRET. B. M. Croker. 
Messrs. Methuen’s New Catalogue will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., Exsex Strect, W.C. 





“*One of the best of the literary organs.’—Sphere. 


THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING, 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


CONTENTS. March 9h. 


THE WEEK. 
LEADING ARTICLES.—LORD LANSDOWNE AND LORD WOLSELEY.— 
THE PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL DEFENCE.—LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS.—DIVIDED IRELAND. 
LABOUR HOMES. By Norv Buxton. 
CRITICISM AND LIBERAL THEOLOGY. By the Bisuop of Sovzz 


AMPTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: THE MAN. By W. S. Litt. 
CANADIAN BARRENS. 
OUT OF THE SHADOW. By Micsaeu Faircess. 
BOOKS AND MEN. By Anprew Lane. ane 
REVIEWS.—JOWETT’S SERMONS.—POLITICAL HISTORY OF _COY- 
TEMPORARY EUROPE. by SricNoros.—PHILOSOPHICAL 
THOUGHT IN EUROPE, by Lepwicg Norme—HELEN 
FAUCIT, by Sir Tuzoporr Martin. 
And other Articles and Notices. 


Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 64. 
Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HLM. the GERMAN EMPEROR fhas commanded that a copy of 
‘‘ Drifting ’’ be purchased and sent to him. 


BAA nama ~~ 





DRIE 


A SECOND EDITION 


TIN G 


IS IN PREPARATION. 


Crown §8vo, cloth, 


2/6 





The Politician thinks of the Next Election: the Statesman 


of the Next Generation. 


The Politician looks for the Success of his Party; the 
Statesman for that of his Country. 


The Statesman wishes to Steer, while the Politician is 


satisfied to Drift. 





* 


** This book gives in trenchant language an exposure of the policy of “Laissez-faire.” It describes its 


pernicious influence over our Governments and their policy. It shows the real reasons for the muddling, the 
wastefulness, and the inefficiency of our public Departments, by describing their inner workings. It gives the 
cause of the decay of our agriculture, the shrinkage of our industries, and the frauds by limited companies 
and Army contractors. After merciless criticism of our institutions and leading politicians, the author proposes 


a practicable and comprehensive scheme of reforms. 
information of the greatest public interest. 


It gives in small space an immense amount of “inside” 





DRIFTING. 2%. op. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. Elizabethan England and the Eneland of To-day.— 
II. Our Government: its Spirit and its Methods.—III. The Parlia- 
mentary Game, and its Consequences.—IV. Parties and Eccentrics 
Dangerous to the Nation.—V. Our Political Education : an Examina- 
tion and a Lesson.—Vi.—Our Administrative Departments.—VIL. 
Our Foreign and Colonial Policy.—-VIII. The Defence of the 
Empire—IX. Patriotism.—X. The Decline of our Trade and 
Indu stries—-XI, Equality in Trade and How to Sccure it pil. 
Our Insularity and its Consequences.—XIII, Our Commercial 
Meth hods—XIV. Our Weights and Measures—XV. Commercial 
Lezislation—XVI. Harm fal Individualism.—XVII. Our Rural 
Industries—XVIUI. Some Financial Curiosities —XIX. The Thrift 
of the Nation —XX. Artistic Education —XXI. Conclusion. 


DRIFTING. 2. 6. 


Eriraét from, the Concluding Chapter :— 

“We had, unquesticnably, by far the forcmost industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial position in the world. From the first commer- 
cial nation we have become the second commercial nation through 
the rise of America, and we are rapidly becoming the third com- 
mercial nation througn the advance of Germany. From a 
commercial Power of the first rank we aré sinking listlessly and 
rapidly to a@ very secondary position, but no hand is lifted to stay 
the progress of our ruin. 

“Indolentism, Charlatanism, and Fatalism worthy of the Turk may 
bring this magnificent Empire down into the dust within a few 
years—an Empire which our fathers that were before us have won 
for us with their blood and with their labour through centuries 
and centuries. 

“And whose fault will it be? The neers ” 


DRIFTING, & & 


+“ This is an anonymous book, but it is one with a 
purpose. It isa strong indictinent of the meiliods 
ments of this country, and the way in which the work of the 
slon. Our author holds that these methods leud themselves, 
¢, to British decadence all along the iine, as seen ia the 
uchalance of Russia, the lack of foresight and ability as seen in 
re Iness_ and the inedicieacy of our Army at the outbreak of tl he 

ar being eclipse by America and Germany in the | !d 
























Tbe author of this volume certainly has pu 
w body politie, and we cau cordially recominc a 


a his 
entiou of all thoughtful men.” \ 


DRIFTING. 2s. 60. 


The Dublin Daily Express says :—‘* The anonymous author of'a book which has 
just been published with the gloomy title of ‘ Drifting ’ takes a view of the situa- 
tion which we would repudiate if we could, Unable to controvert his genéral con. 

clusion that the enormous excess of our imports over our exports is a sign of 
commercial decadence, we shall do the best we can to cure him of his deep- 
seated pessimism...... It has a distinct flavour of Carlyle.” 


The Financial Neus writes of the book as “‘ Anexposnre of dilettanti politicians 
who are rapidly loging us our trade supremacy...... The book is one which is cal- 
culated to set even the governing caste thinking.” 

The Financial Times says:—“ A volume in which is explained why the country 
is going to ruin.’ 

The Sunday Special says :—‘“‘ A sane, healthy indication of the weak spots in the 
country’s armour and a practical attempt to indicate remédies.” 


DRIFTING. 2s. 50. 


If you want to know why our public services cre so shockingly inefficient and 
86 scandalously wasteful, onr Army unprepared, and our Navy not up to the 
mark ; 

If you want to know why the foreigners are beating us in Industries, Com- 
mercé, and Trade; 

If you want to know why our Railways are allowed to strangle our trade, 2nd 
why swindling Company Promoters and swindling Army Contractors have not 
been imprisoned; 

If you are sick of hollow, flattering speeches, made by amateur politicians, 
and want to investigate the real state of Great Dritain; 

If you want to examine with your own eyes the inner workings of our Govern- 
meéut and see through your Secretaries of State ; 

If you want to kuow the real worth of Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne, and 
other leading politicians ; read 


DRIFTING. 2 60. 


It has not been written to satisfy your cnridsity or to thril : you with tha 
sensational, by unearthing scandals, and by exposing exalted persouages. 

It has not been written for the curious, the fanatic, the crank, and the 
uneducated. 

It has been written for the guidance of every intellectual, onlightened, and 
patriotic Britisher. 

If you are sick of amateur politicians and want men of merit and men of 
mark to direct public affairs ; 

If you want to enforce your views for reform and progress on the Govern- 
ment; read 


DRIFTING. 2s. 6p. 









London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. 
A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN LITTLE, F.R.GS., 
Author of “Through the Yangtse Gorges,” &e. 
With a Map and Mustrations, 1 vol., 10s. net. 
The S-olsman.— Tho euthor’s notes aro of much political as well es geo- 
Gerke es; they throw light ow the present crisis at Pekin and on the 





JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. 


Py OSMAN EDWARDS. 

With 12 Fall-page Mlustrations in Colour by Japanese Artists, 1-vol., 10s. net. 

The Acadenty.—“ This book is a valuable, a fascinating contribution to the 

opular knowledge of Japan, and its coloured illustrations by Japanese artists 
end much distinction to its pages.” 

A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. 
B 


'y Professor H, A. GILES, LL.D. 


The Academy.— Dr. Giles wears his prodigious learning lightly: his style is 


bright and easy: he isalsoa poet. The pages are sprinkled with his transla- 
tions of Chinese versifiers. 
individual.” 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEM- 


PORARY EUROPE SINCE 1814. From the French of Czanzes | 


Se1enozos. 2 vols, deomy 8vo, £1 net. 

The Standard. Students of contemporary history will be gratefal for this 
important work. Nothing can be better than his description of our political 
rogress from the end of the Great War to the present day. The summary of 
rench political history is equally well done; the section on Germany is 


singularly interesting.” 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE | 


ROPRS. By an Ex-Lrevrenant of Grxernan DE Vintrsors-Marevry,. 
With a Portrait and Map, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
The Globe.—“‘Ono of the most notable books that h4ve arisen out of the 
South African campaign. He writes with vivacity and humonr, and his pages 
should be widely read.” 


Recent Novels and Stories, 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH, 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 


Literature—“ In ‘ The Mantio of ——. we are délighted to recognise the 
true spirit of the novelist at his best, the skill of the artist, the fine sympathy 
of the poet, the verbal wit and the constructive humour of the dramatist. It 


will live.” 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
The, Ouilook.—‘ As a study of that inexhaustible India; as a.stndy of the East 
and West at close touch with one another; and as a novel of passion, this is 
Mrs. Steel’s best book.” 


THE QUEEN versus BILLY, 
and other Stories. 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 65. 


Tho Outlook.—* These stories are admirable. They are positive good things 
wauting not for strength, pathos, humour, observation.” 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO 
TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 6s. 

The Times. Not evenin ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mv. Parker suggest 
such an iinpression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the 
book.” 

THE BLACK TORTOISE : 
Being the Strange Story of Old Frick’s Diamond. 
By FREDERICK VILLER. 3s. 6d. 


The Outlook—“ Lively, exciting, and sensational.” 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY of AMERICAN FICTION 


A New Series of American Fiction in monthly volumes, price 
FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post-fvee, for a subscrip- 
tion of 12 volumes. Vol. I. is now ready— 


THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 
By E. HOUGH. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY :— 
PARLOUS TIMES. THE CHRONIC LOAFER. 
By D. D. WELLS. [April 1. By NELSON LLOYD. [June 1. 


LORDS GF THE NORTH. | HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 
By A.C. LAUT. [May 1. | By HAMLIN GARLAND. [July 1, 








HALL CAINE’S NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE CHRISTIAN. Cloth, 6s.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


THE MANXMAN. 6s.|THE SCAPEGOAT. 6s. 
APTAIN DAVY’S HONEY- 


‘ THE BONDMAN. 6s. | C MOON, wand other Stories. Ss, 6d, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List, 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 
* Anne Mainwaring’ would be a suitable repl; 
to that oft-repeated question: Now, teli me he 
name of a nice, interesting, new novel, **—Acapnyy, 


ANNE MAINWARING 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 





He has done for a nation what FitzGerald did for an | 


Author of “The Story of Aline.” Crown Sv, 6s, 
| “A clever character study.”—Shefield Independent, 
~The book is a good bit of work, well written, and full of char 
and the story is one to be read.”— Standard. — 
‘A clever bit of impressionism, graphic, suggestive, significant 80 
far as it goes, in which different people will sce different liehts and 
meanings.” —Daily Telegraph. ii 


BALLAS 
| ALLAST. 
A Novel. 

By MYRA SWAN, 

Crown Sve, 6s. On Monda y newt, 

*.* “ Ballast” is bui a synonym for troubie—tie trouble caused by 
| the master passions of love and drink, {1 is the story af taro step-sistors 
| the elder cursed with the hereditary millstone of drunkenness whick 
| eventually ends in death, whilst the younger devotes hey tive tn the 
| fruitless task of trying to save her sister, - 








| New Volume of Mr. S.R. GARDINER’S “COMMONWEALTH,” 
| HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Ry SaswvEn Rawsoy 
GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.O.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, & 
Vol. JID, 1654-1656, With 6 Maps, yo, 21s. ae 


|EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND. By 


Frrperi W. Forzer. With Frontispiece and Map of Egypt 
and the Sudan, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. a 
** This work contains among other things, a résumé of the political 
question 3 @ Coptic section ; a complete sketch of the military operations 
ending with the death of the Khalifa; and indications of the excur. 
sion route to Khartum by the Sudan Military Railway. 


| CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, DUKE 


| OF BRUNSWICK: an Historical Study, 1735-1806. By Lord 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


EpmMonp Fitzmaurice, With Map and 2 Portraits, 8yo, 
63. net. 

*U* The subject of this study is the famous German General and 
Stutesman. In 1506 he was appointed leader of the Prussian Army, 
and was mortally wounded at the battle of Auerstidt in the sane 
year. He was the father of the Duke of Brunswick, killed at Quatre 
Bras, and also of Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION.—2 vols. Svo, 16s. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R, 
HENDERSON, late Director of Military Intelligence, Headquarter 
Staff, South African Field Force. With an Introduction by 
Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount Worseney, K.P, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Ke. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 


THE LAW AND POLICY OF ANNEXA- 


TION, with Special Reference to the Philippines ; together 
with Observations on the Status of Cuba. By Carman F, 
RANDOLPH, of the New York Bar. Svo, Us. net. 


VOLUME FOR 1901. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Informa- 
tion respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. With an Intro- 
duction by C. 8. Locu, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. $8vo, 4s. 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. By Mav 
Maryon. With 4 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

« All young owners of gardens should certainly get the —. 

—Lf lot. 

“The form is pleasant, part story, part practical, and we follow 
the fortunes of Mary and her garden with amusement and profit. 
peony As an amateur gardener myself, my heart goes out to Mary, 
and I trust she has now all the beauty she can desire in this domain 
of hers.’—Gentlewoman, 

“ The story of years in this modest pleasaunce is brightly told, 
and with enough practical experience to be of some value. There 
are studies of humanity as well as of flowers.” —Scotsman. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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THE 


“BRITISH WEEKLY” BOOKCASE 


A CASE FOR BOOKS, 
NOT 


A BOOKSHELF. 











F. as Ruskin says, “A book worth reading is a book worth | working door of this type, one that cannot bend, stick, spring, or 
paying.” how much more is a book which has been bought a | warp in operation, one that does not encroach upon the available 
book worth caring for and keeping in the best possible condition. —_ book space. 





ader of these lifes isa buyer of books. It is safo to say | “Tho British Weekly” Bookcase consists of 9 distinct cases or 
Pes jcoshagiserta possesses bookshelves of some kind or other, but, | units, each being complete in itself, viz., 3 cases taking volumes 
: i der must know that his 11 in. in height, 3 cases taking volumes 9} in. in height, 
by painful experience, nearly every rea i an Se 
genes are almost worso than useless for Te baie bes Sete avant we iasaes ee 
they were erected. e Proprietors of “The Britis ™ + ms S enters — . . 
7 thi : 3ookcas strated Prospectus, which wiil be sent post-free o li- 
a” _— : ae > a ts " Pp eee alias we Ai se a teen: of different arra caneuae 
shich is el elf for books, but a real casi ch w ation, : torr: ‘aren ang 
sears senaiecunditiae for a lifetime. IT IS AN IDEAL i of “The British Weekly” Bookcase, and we would draw special 
ee m sd ; ! . . se ¢ ps ron 3 
EADER AND BUYER OF BOOKS, | attention to this feature, for one of the particular advantages of 
POSSESSION FOR EYER? & “The British Weekly ” Bookcase is that it offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a man of taste to re-arrange his library according to his 
own particular fancy. 
Each case can be moved at any time without extracting the books 
‘or disturbing them in any way. ‘*THE BRITISH WEEKLY” 
: er i tis eense diaitiiie te the BOOKCASE WILL ROUSE FROM 200 to 250 VOLUMES, 
accidents of house-clesning, ar ie r pits se hacen tact each displayed to the best possible advantage, with iis title in full 
greatest treasnres in the bi ee aera heh wnt. | view, and each protected from dust and dirt and damp by the glass 
“Hie Heide Weekly” Bookcase sow WAT tay End that pete BOOee | sien, The pactebility-of “Sie. Bae WME? Meee 
are far away out of your reach upon —e Men Ser, ent | eosmaniaaie cnskslinaiagn, ‘tbc al edie, 
and exposed to dust and dirt. The Rigo beiags yess: aes | impossible to move as aton of lead unless the books are first taken 
and demaged throngh pressure of the hitherto eee ey ee | out. But in house-cleaning and moving times any boy can carry one 
step-ladder. Under the new conditions nen sighed ‘ arn | of the units in “ The British Weekly” Bookcase filled with books, and 
Weekly” every book you possess can be housed in an air-tight case, | can re-arrange or move a case without disturbing a single volume. 
each shelf being provided with A GLASS DUST-PROOF DOOR, 4 sds a ; 6 7 
which on opening swings upward and may be pushed backward WE CAN SAFELY SAY THAT “ THE BRITISH WEEKLY 
over the books entirely out of the way. It is this glass door which | BOOKCASE OFFERS THE IDEAL PROTECTION FOR BOOKS, 
is one of the particular features of * The British Weekly” Bookcase. | AND IS AT THE SAME TIME THE MOST USEFUL AND 
It cannot remain open accidentally, nor come open of itself. It | ARTISTIC BOOKCASE EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
closes noiselessly on an air-cushion. It cannot break. Each shelf | IT IS MADE ONLY OF THE BEST AND THOROUGHLY 
is provided with a separate dvor, and at no time need more than a | MATURED ‘“‘BROWN” OAK, IS FINISHED THROUGHOUT 
small number of volumes be exposed. Careful experiments, which | IN THE FINEST POSSIBLE STYLE, AND IS ADMITTED 
have stood the test of time in all climates and under severest ;BY ALL WHO HAVE SEEN IT TO BE A MODEL OF 
conditions, enable us to guarantee an absolutely perfect, easily- | BEAUTIFUL WORKMANSHIP. 


An ideal bookcase must fulfil certain very definite conditions. 
Books, to attain their full usefulness, must be readily accessible. 
The very sight from day to day of your own books in your 
own bookcase is an inspiration. Unprotected shelves, open to 
the dust, to the innocent marauding of children, to the little 








Ti cxccinsas 





ORDER FORM. Cash Payment. ORDER FORM. Monthly Payments. 


mE a oeenesesineeeonentinepnintnitanin Messrs, HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, EC, 
Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. T enclose herewith Fifteen Shillings, for which please send me the 


a - pape “ a complete ‘‘British Weekly’’ Bookcase. I undertake to remit eleven 
Tenclose Eight Guineas, in full payment for “‘ The British Weekly fart her payments of Fifteen Shillings, one each month, on the correspond- 
Bookcase. ing day to thedate of this order. Until such payments are complete 1 
IGGUE sis scisansaviderdeuveucatiigosssatwvetsietanrouicereenaataimeteis engage that the Bookcase, not being my property, shall not be disposed 
of by sale or otherwise. 
SINUIN s cis ssasuiesisss sacawisissagucuscadecaactmsaaidoldcntalidiaeds 





RNGNOG ve ccecceisasesscdsscannee 


808 OCC Oe COE COE eee ses eas enone eee teR se sesoerees 


eoeeee ove ee 





Conreyance......ccecooves . 





Conveyance 0.0... 


S. (1). | CARRIAGE PAID IN LONDON DISTRICT ONLY. s. (1) CARRIAGE PAID IN LONDON DISTRICT ONLY. 














AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 


Giving full particulars of “The British Weekly” Bookcase, and showing the various ways in 
which it can be arranged, will be sent free to any one who cuts out this notice and forwards 
it (it can be sent in an open envelope for jd.) to “British Weekly” Booxcase Department, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOME scisc cece saaseccdececaddubddudddbhdinbedinedavsddscusddcetan adeinaiaiets esvecdedsebeseescetudsesctedaeuewetsuseadeces 


PA ANORG gsc cocauiecstg canvassadscccccsenssds qauedsccsacancedusdise secesccoeees seeseeccecevercecsccseccccceccscccetssses 


“BRITISH WEEKLY” BOOKCASE DEPARTMENT, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
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